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‘MOORFIELDS’ 


_.. the light in 
the Blackout 


of Blindness 





We are trying to bring ‘‘ Moorfields” the largest eye hospital in the World 
safely through the war period. We are concerned with something that goes far beyond 
mere hospital buildings and equipment, for in ‘* Moorfields "’ is vested the accumulated knowledge of 
generations. In each age, its traditions are translated into tangible things, and from the heart 
of it, learning radiates to the ends of the earth. Should this thing be destroyed, or should it 


fall into decay, by what standard could its loss to mankind be measured?.... We have no 
illusions about the difficulty of our task and we know that we shall succeed only if we can get the 
sympathetic help of many friends . . .. Somehow we must raise £48,000 this year. 


Will you please give us your help? 


MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL 


CITY ROAD LONDON, E.C.14. 
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Life was simple in the golden morning of the 
world. To-day, in wartime, it has become more 
nerve-racking than ever before. The article 
below tells you how an eight weeks’ course of 
*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food can restore 
your natural reserve of energy and vitality 








How to 
win "fJORW® ‘war 


Modern life placed a_ heavy of nerves 


strain on us all even under normal 

peace-time conditions. In wartime the burden is doubled. 
We have to face additional anxieties, cope with more difficult 
living conditions. To resist this increased stress your nervous 
system must be at its maximum efficiency. This means that 
your nerves and blood must be maintained in a healthy, robust 
condition. Two elements are vitally necessary to well-nourished 
nerves and blood—organic phosphorus and protein. And 
* Sanatogen ’ Ner\e-Tonic Food supplies these essential elements 
in their most easily assimilable form—a form so pure and so 
easily digested that it can be taken with benefit by everyone, 
even invalids, sriall children and diabetics. 


‘ 


Just as ‘ Genzsprin’ is accepted by the medical profession as 
the finest and most efficacious of all brands of pain relievers, so 
is ‘Sanatogen” recognised as being pre-eminent in its field. 
That is why over 25,000 doctors have praised ‘* Sanatogen’ 
in writing. It is the perfect restorative for worn nerves, vitiated 
blood and lack of vitality. During the last war a Cabinet 
Minister told th: House of Commons that ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food was “a national necessity for preserving good 


nerves”’. This still holds good. 
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Please give 
generously to 


Salvation \rmy 


SELF-DENIAL EFFORT 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C4 











If your nerves are getting the better of you, start an eight weeks’ 
course of * Sanatogen * Nerve-Tonic Food at once. Do not wait | 
until the effects of war strain become apparent. Begin fortifying 
yourself against its encroachment now. 


*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases the nourishment you absorb 
from your normal diet by 23.5°,, 


Tests reported in the “ Medical Magazine " 





NERVE NOURISHMENT FROM ORDINARY FOOD 


WITHOUT saNaTooEN | W ITH ‘SANATOGEN* | 








Vol. xv, show that when patients were given | 
*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food 86°, of | 
the total phosphorus of the diet was ab- 
sorbed, while only 62.5 had been absorbed 


before *‘Sanatogen” was given All the 
= rus in the * Sanatogen ' Nerve-Tonic 








ood was assimilated and a better absorption | 
of the phosphorus from the other food 
followed This proves that * Sanatogen’ 
Ne rv 7 , Fi ‘ d , J ‘ nly S u“ new 
strength and energy, but helps you to absorb } 
more nerve-nourishment from ordinary food | 
as well 


SANATOGEN | 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and | 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10,9 tins. 


The words "S4NATOGEN j ' OBNASPRIN are the I atered Trade Marks Genatosan Ltd 
Lou 


borough, Leicestershir 











“THE SERVICES” 
SCRIPTURE FUND 


To equip those serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces with “the 
Sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God”’ 


Help is urgently needed. 


Individual gifts and retiring collections 
are asked for. 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N the Karelian Isthmus the Finnish Army has been sub- Soviet-German Trade Agreement 
jected to the most severe ordeal that it has yet had to The signing with a flourish of trumpets of the Soviet- 
endure in a war which has put its mettle to the test at every German economic agreement does not, of course, mean that 
stage. Opposite the strongly fortified Mannerheim Line the a new situation has been created, but that the two sides have 
Russians had concentrated enormous forces, including, it is worked out the details of an agreement arrived at last Sep- 
believed, many of their best troops, supported by artillery of tember. Exchange of goods between the two countries to 
all calibres on a scale not hitherto employed. For a fortnight the utmost, so far as there may be a surplus and means of 
their attacks have been continued day after day, fresh divi- transport, was a fact for which we have long been prepared. 
sions being thrown in as their predecessors were exhausted. The agreement provides for an exchange of goods to the 
The terrific bombardments which preceded the attacks appeat — yaiue of 1,000,000,000 marks—perhaps nearly £70,000,000. 
to have temporarily silenced many of the Finnish guns and But the figure is arbitrary and depends entirely on the re- 
doubtless wrought havoc even upon some of the concrete pill- spective capacities of the two countries. It represents goods 
boxes. The Russian infantry, preceded by heavy tanks, 4, approximately the same value as those actually ex- 
were driven ruthlessly to slaughter, and their dead were changed in 1931 ; but that represents a considesshie 
heaped up before the Finnish lines. Phe Finnish reports of giminution in volume. If the war should become inten- 
counterattacks 5 = admission that the eran dented the sified it would put greater pressure on Germany’s capacity 
line and occupied advance positions, but the line is fortified in —¢,, production, and her surplus for export ‘ weuld be 
depth, and the Finns can afford to yield some forward posts. maintained with difficulty; and it does not appear probable 
“ . - that Stalin is in the mood to give Germany credit. On the 
The assaults have been pressed on the Finnish left other hand, if the Soviet Government were willing, as has 
and centre, but most fiercely in the Summa region. The been suggested, to admit German experts into Russia and to 
advantage that the enemy possess is that they can call on set up German factories there, Germany would be in the 
almost inexhaustible numbers, whilst the Finns can have few position of using Russian labour on Russian soil largely for 
reserves. But to the available supplies of tanks and shells, her own advantage. But again, is the Soviet willing? Russia 
if not of men, there is a limit even for the Russians, and if is likely to be a useful potential source of supply to 
the Finns can continue their splendid resistance a little Germany, but not a very reliable one. 
longer there is hope that the assault will have spent itself and : ; , 
that they will have won their Verdun. Help is on its way The Vote of Confidence in M. Daladier 
in the form of aeroplanes from this country, and British The event shows that M. Daladier was right in not 
volunteers are to be allowed to join those who have already making the holding of a secret session of the Chamber a 
gone from Sweden and elsewhere. But succour must be question of confidence. If he had insisted he would no 
speedy. The Finns unaided could not carry on the unequal doubt have prevailed, but he would have missed the oppor- 
Struggle indefinitely. tunity, which in fact the secret session has afforded, of 
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clearing the air, of taking Deputies into his confidence, 
explaining the war position, and winning a resounding and 
unanimous vote of confidence from the Chamber. War, as 
we know in this country, brings its doubts and discontents, 
to which a democracy can afford to give expression ; and 
their expression is the more to be desired in proportion to the 
intensity of the anxiety that nothing should be left undone 
to forward the prosecution of the war. It is clear, both from 
the terms of the motion adopted by the House and from M. 
Herriot’s comments, that the debate fully served its purpose 
in enabling the Prime Minister to dispel false rumours and 


“establish the encouraging truth,” and Deputies of ll 
Parties to reveal their unanimity in all that affects the safety 


of the country. The sting has been taken cut of such Party 
bitterness as the disputes of recent years have left, and the 
Government of France goes on to its work in close con- 
junction with the British Government, with the certainty that 
it has Parliament and country behind it. M. Daladier’s 
personal position, as he awaits Mr. Summer Welles’ visit, is 
stronger than it has ever been. 


Germany’s Sea-War on Neutrals 


At the outbreak of war official German assurances were 
given to the Scandinavian Governments of Germany’s deter- 
mination to recognise the rights of neutrals to maintain 
normal trade relations with belligerents. Now that under- 
taking, already violated again and again, is frankly thrown 
over. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung asserts that 
neutrals who trade with a belligerent are virtually supporting 
that country, and declares that from now on neutral ships 
in the coastal waters of an enemy country are to be treated 
as enemies and are liable to be sunk by mines or torpedoed 
and bombed without warning. It makes the fantastic sug- 
gestion that shipping in these waters may be com~ared with 
a private carriage driven in front of the Maginot Line. It 
does not show by what geographical possibility vessels 
leaving Belgian, Dutch or Danish ports for the west can 
avoid approaching British waters ; its threat is equivalent to 
an attempt to deprive North Sea neutrals of all foreign trade 
whatsoever. In effect no discrimination is made between 
neutrals trading with Britain and neutrals trading with other 
neutrals, as was shown once again last Saturday when the 
Holland Amerika-Line steamer ‘ Burgerdijk.’ bound from 
America for Rotterdam with a cargo of grain, was stopped 
and instantly torpedoed by a German U-boat. The indig- 
nation of the neutrals is growing, and they are not entirely 
impotent, for Germany wants their goods. 


Enter the Anzacs 


Following so soon after the arrival of Canadian forces in 
England, the disembarkation of the first contingents of the 
Second Australian Imperial Force and the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force at Suez, marks the determination of 
the Dominions to co-operate swiftly in the war on land as 
well as in the air. Although both Canada and Australasia have 
already made great contributions to the service of the Air 
Force, neither was content not to take its part on land 
wherever needed. It was in Egypt that the Anzacs com- 
pleted their training in the last war, and in Gallipoli that 
they won their spurs before going on to France to make their 
name one of dread to the Germans. In landing at Suez on 
Monday the “Second” Force of Anzacs was on the soil 
of a friendly and Allied Egypt, and in proceeding to 
Jerusalem they were on territory held 25 years ago by the 
Turks, now among the most loyal of the friends” of this 
country. In what field of war they are destined to be 
employed we do not yet know, but at present they are a 
powerful reinforcement of the great army which the French 
and the British with their Allies have been building up in 
the East ready for any emergency in that part of the world, 
and to give effect, if the need should occur, to the guarantees 
by which Great Britain is committed. 
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Stalin’s Apostles 

Nothing could be more wholesome 
delivered to some of America’s young Communisy by 
President Roosevelt last Saturday. Admirably conan 


than the address 





geniality with candour, the President administereg appro 
priate castigation to the authors of a resolution, Carried py 
an American Youth Council, opposing any help to Filan} 
on the ground that such action was an aticmpt to force 
America into an Imperialistic war. (We are familiar with 
that kind of resolution over here.) Mr. Rooserei 
characterised it tersely as “sheer unexaggerated twadgp 
based perhaps on sincerity, but at the same time op 90 per 
cent. ignorance.” All that, and Mr. Rooseveit’s Concluding 
advice to his hearers (members of the erican Youth 
Congress) to keep their ideals high but both feet on iy 
ground, is admirable. But one of his statements, thy 
American sympathy is 98 per cent. with the Finns, invite 
a word of comment. If 98 Americans out of 100 (and the 
President’s figure is no doubt well founded) sympathised with 
Finland to the very modest extent of one dollar a head, ther 
would be well over $100,000,000 available for the purchase 
of the munitions which Finland so urgently needs if he 
existence is to be preserved. Do they? 


Pandit Nehru on Russia 

Salutary as President Roosevelt’s characterisation of pro- 
Soviet enthusiasts is, many of them no doubt write him of 
in advance as a capitalist reactionary. To them an assey. 
ment from another quarter may be commended with som 
confidence. In an article, quoted in the Mancheste 
Guardian of February 8th, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, th 
Indian Congress leader, admits with laudable candou 
the disillusionment in which progressive forces everywher 
have been plunged, now that Soviet Russia, “ their symbd 
of hope and fulfilment, had descended from the pedesul 
on which her ardent friends had placed her, and bartered 
away her moral prestige and the friendship of so man 
of her friends for seeming political advantage.” “Ther 
are those,” adds the Indian leader most pertinently, “ whe 
have made’ it their creed to defend every activity of the 
Soviet Government and consider it heresy or /ése-majesté 
for anyone to criticise or condemn any such activity. 
That is the way of blind faith, which has nothing to do 
with reason.” That could hardly be better said. Some 
sound sense of the same order will be found in a review 
by Dr. Gilbert Murray of two books on war aims and peace 
aims on p. 219 of this issue. 


Lord Tweedsmuir 

It is given to few men in any generation to excel in # 
many spheres as Lord Tweedsmuir. John Buchan—for so he 
will most probably be remembered—was an ideal University 
Member of Parliament, scholarly, practical, but never for- 
saking high aims; his novels are as good of their kind # 
have been written in this century ; his historical studies— 
notably his Montrose and Cromwell—are of the first order; 
he represented the best Scottish Presbyterian traditions ; aud 
as Governor-General of Canada he achieved, by an admt- 
able blending of dignity with accessibility, as great success 
as anyone who ever held similar office in any Dominic. 
This is high praise, but the facts justify it. More space would 
be needed than is available here to do justice to Lord 
Tweedsmuir’s astonishing versatility, or to those deeper and 
more intimate traits in his character which formed the secre 
of his genius for friendship. It was known that his health 
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would not permit of that extension of his term which d 
Canadians so ardently desired, but if he had lived he would 
have rendered invaluable service in those spheres, cultural, 
religious and political, in the largest sense, which his perso 
ality and his experience qualified him so conspicuously 
adorn. For some indefinable reason only a Scotsman C0 
have been all that Buchan was. 
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abour's Peace Aims 

The first part of the Labour Party’s declaration of policy 
ig “the War and the Peace” follows very closely the 
sgnouncements of policy made by Mr. Chamberlain and 
ord Halifax. The Allies war purpose must be to “ defeat 
yitlerism,” and admits of no peace negotiations except with 
, German Government which has performed as well as 
romised acts of restitution. The demand for the restitution 
f freedom for the Polish and Czecho-Slovak peoples has 
been implicit in the British statements and explicit in the 
french. The manifesto is also in accord with the Govern- 
ment’s intentions when it says that there will be no wish to 
humiliate Germany when the settlement is made, and that 
the present close co-operation between Britain and France 
should be the nucleus of a wider association. In its pro- 
sals for the future of the colonies it is more precise in its 
ems than Lord Halifax has been, but they are no doubt 


L 


ae rconcilable with his generalisations. In looking further into 
and oh the peace settlement of a post-war period the Labour Party 
°d with moves freely in the sphere of conjecture. It looks forward 
d, ther to the establishment of a new association or commonwealth 
urchas of States whose collective authority will transcend “ over a 
i he proper sphere” the sovereign rights of separate States, and 


pf 
C 


q 


Nv 


ll be fortified by economic and military power for giving 
fect to its decisions. These suggestions for the creation of 
super-State are vague, and carry less weight than the rest 


if pro- of the proposals. 
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The Railway Agreement 


The Government’s agreement with the railway companies 


u, the f came under two-fold criticism from the Labour Party on 
ndour § Tuesday—first on the ground that it was too generous to the 


where compa 





aes. and second that all inland and coastwise trans- 


ymbol F port ought to have been brought under unified control. In 


destal 


r 
is 


egard to the agreement itself, the Government’s task was a 


rtered & difficult and delicate one. Railway finance has been in a bad 


man Ww 


ay for a long time, and there is a case for the argument 


There F that it is not the business of the Government to give the 
‘who fF ralways the opportunity to earn in war profits they could 
f the F not have earned in peace. On the other hand, the rail- 


este & w 


ays undoubtedly will be performing their functions to the 


vity. F utmost during the war, and will be really earning payments 
) do F on at least a moderate commercial basis. Could the Govern- 
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ent deny them moderate profits? The minimum guarantee 
{40,000,000 and perhaps the additional revenue, if earned, 
£3,§00,000, seem justified, but the equal sharing with the 
overnment of amounts beyond that is open to question, 


certainly so long as the competing road undertakings do not 
enjoy the same privileges. Labour was perfectly right in 


ising the whole question of nationalisation, but the time 
t that is not in the middle of a war. 


ation-Racketeers 
Lord Snell is better equipped with good sound sense than 


most men, and it is to be hoped some admonitions he voiced 


Sunday in the matter of rationing will be taken to heart 


wherever needed. “ All civilians,” said Lord Snell, “ should 
play the game. There are always people who know where 
they can get an extra pound of butter or an extra gallon of 


trol. In olden days they would have been tied to the 
| of a cart and whipped down Cheapside.” Rationing is 
e of those cases in which many people otherwise wholly 


admirable suffer from quite astonishing moral myopia. 


tryone understands perfectly well that the Government 


has introduced rationing for excellent reasons—primarily to 


irict expenditure and to save tonnage through restricting 


consumption. That being so, it ought to be a point of honour 


keep within the ration—which in point of fact is perfectly 


adequate—and not try to find means of supplementing it 
regularly. Such things make just the difference between 
good citizenship and bad in time of war. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The subject of 
transport nearly always gives rise to a lively debate, and 
Tuesday’s proceedings were no exception. The Labour 
Party were not quite certain whether they wished to discuss 
the Government’s agreement with the railways or to 
adumbrate their own plans for the “ unification” or “co- 
ordination ” of all forms of inland and coastwise transport, 
and their speeches tended rather to straddle between those 
two themes. They never seem able to grasp that a Parlia- 
mentary attack, to be effective, should be confined to a 
narrow front. However, Mr. Herbert Morrison led off with 
a characteristic speech. His arguments do not always read 
so well in next day’s Hansard as those of some of his 
colleagues on the Opposition front bench. But he has more 
platform personality than any of them, and consequently he 
never fails to command and hold the full attention of his 
audience. In good round terms he condemned the “ hotch- 
potch”” which Ministers had preferred to a “ tidy clean-up 
of the whole transport situation”. The later stages of the 
debate were fairly equally divided between speakers with 
expert knowledge of railways and those who were exercised 
about the relative merits of private and public enterprise. 
By far the best case for the motion itself was made by 
Mr. Ben Smith, who contended that, by virtue of its control 
over the railways, the Government had become a competitor 
with other forms of transport and that they were using their 
powers, without much scruple, to the detriment of road 
hauliers. 

* _ * * 

Ever since Parliament re-assembled last month agricultural 
members have been in a state bordering on mutiny. At the 
beginning of the war the responsible Ministers made the 
most reassuring statements on the subject of feeding-stufts. 
Today everyone knows of farmers who cannot keep their 
fowls and pigs alive. This led to an angry discussion three 
weeks ago, from which neither Mr. Morrison nor Sit Reginald 
Dorman-Smith emerged with much credit. Since then the 
Government has brought forward the Agriculture (Miscel- 
laneous War Provisions) Bill dealing with the ploughing-up 
subsidy and other kindred matters. It has had a frosty 
reception. On Wednesday afternoon the prevailing dis- 
content found expression in the debate on Mrs. Tate’s 
amendment. She proposed that the subsidy should be 
payable in respect of grassland ploughed up after five years, 
instead of seven. The Secretary of State for Scotland has 
seldom been heard to less advantage than on this occasion. 
His plea of administrative difficulty was contemptuously 
disposed of by agriculturists on his own side. The Labour 
front bench followed what has now become their habitual 
practice ; that is to say, they did their best to help the 
Minister out of his difficulties. But the embattled farmers 
were not to be so easily appeased. They compelled a 
division and had the satisfaction of reducing the Govern- 
ment’s majority to a bare thirty-three. 

* * * * 

On agriculture Mr. Lloyd George has delivered three 
considerable speeches in a month. No one who listened 
to any one of them could make the mistake of regarding 
him us a spent force in British politics. In the art of 
oratory, with the single possible exception of Mr. Churchill, 
he still has no competitor in the present Parliament, and 
at the age of seventy-seven he is actually increasing his 
hold over the present Parliament. This is not to say that 
he necessarily commands general agreement. But on the 
organisation of a national war effort he speaks with the 
matchless authority of the successful practitioner, and 
Cabinet Ministers would sometimes create a better impres- 
sion if they showed more obvious awareness of this fact. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
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has been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S decision to despatch 
Mr. Sumner Welles on a mission to Europe is 
easily the most significant step taken in relation 
to the war since the embargo on the export of munitions 
to belligerents was lifted by the vote of Congress. As to 
the President’s motives, there need be no prolonged 
speculation. Some American papers have suggested that 
so shrewd a politician as Mr. Roosevelt would not take a 
step like this without an eye to the domestic situation. It 
may be so ; in any case that is a matter for Americans to 
argue over, not for us. What is plain to anyone is that 
in sending Mr. Welles to Europe Mr. Roosevelt is doing 
what any President conscious of the appalling possibili- 
ties inherent in the European conflict, and of the part 
the greatest of the neutrals might conceivably play in 
averting that carnage, might rightly and properly do even 
if no elections were in prospect for ten years. It is a bold, 
a wise and a welcome initiative, whatever comes of it. 
On what may come of it Mr. Roosevelt refuses rigidly 
to enlarge. Mr. Welles sails this week for Italy and, 
in addition to Rome, he will visit Berlin, Paris and 
London, though not necessarily in that order. His task, 
it is intimated, is strictly explanatory—to sound opinion, 
primarily, no doubt, official opinion, in each of the four 
countries and keep his impressions locked in his own 
breast till he returns to Washington and can lay them 
before the President. He is not, in Mr. Roosevelt's 
words, a “postman.” He will not, that is to say, 
if he visits Berlin before London, report to Mr. 
Chamberlain anything of his conversation with Herr 
Hitler. At the same time he will no doubt be keeping 
in constant touch with the President, and it must be 
considered possible that after learning the views of all 
the belligerents, and of non-belligerent Italy, he may 
feel it worth while to sound some of them a little further 
in the light of his preliminary conclusions. That, how- 
ever, is hypothetical. All that is certain is that Mr. 
Roosevelt, having regard to the fact that the American 
Ambassadors in London and Berlin, and incidentally 
in Moscow, have all been absent from their posts for 
longer or shorter periods—and no doubt to other facts 
—desires, for his personal guidance, a_ survey of 
European affairs by a trained diplomatist of proved 
ability, fully capable of presenting, not merely a series 
of reports from four capitals, but a balanced and 
coherent review of a European situation in which the 
three belligerents and the principal neutral are the pre- 
dominating factors. 

What does he want this for? It is vigorously denied 
that the Welles mission is in any sense a peace move. 
It would be still more vigorously denied that it is in 
any sense a war move. It could only be the latter if 
the impressions Mr. Welles brought home indicated such 
an obduracy in iniquity and such a power of perpetrat- 
ing it on the part of Nazi Germany that the impulse 
to save civilisation mastered even the impulse to safe 
isolation in the American mind. But that is a remote 
contingency. The President is clearly animated by 
quite other considerations. He is manifestly, and rightly, 
thinking of peace, for peace there must be some day, 
whether it come soon or late. He hopes, no doubt, that 


his move may give a breathing-space by postponing a 
spring offensive—what the American Ambassador in 
London calls “all Hell being let loose in a couple of 
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months.” He hopes, it is reasonable to assume, 
gauge the possibilities. and the moral value of the 
formation of a neutral front in which the gi 
constituents would be the United States itself, Italy ay 
the Vatican. If that and nothing more is achieved the 
President’s effort will not have been in vain. 

But more may be achieved. Mr. Welles’s mission ma, 
in no forma! sense be a peace move, but the though; 
of peace, early or ultimate, must be the governing faci 
in all his movements and all his words; it would 
fantastic, and an insult to the President, to imagin, 
otherwise. What hope is there that the President anj 
his emissary between them can do anything to brigp 
peace nearer? Can any possibility be discerned 
bridging the gulf that divides the war-aims of the Allie 
from what appear to be the war-aims of Germany? Qh 
danger in that field may be confidently ruled out. Ther 
will be no attempt by Mr. Roosevelt to persuade Britaip 
or France to swerve from the purposes they have se 
before them and are ready to pursue to the end. }; 
cherishes no illusions about what the basic conditions ¢ 
peace must be. As one of the ablest guides of publi 
opinion in the United States, Miss Dorothy Thompson, 
has just put it in the Herald-Tribune—* Mr. Roosevet 
knows as well as any other knowledgeable person tha 
no peace can be made so long as two men hold power, 
There will never be a possibility of peace as long a 
Hitler and Stalin can let loose whatever forces they 
choose whenever they choose.” That differs singular 
little from the statement of the British Government 
convictions as set out by the last member of the Wa 
Cabinet who dealt with them at length, Mr. Oliver 
Stanley. 

Does that, then, close the door on hope? Not com- 
pletely. Mr. Roosevelt will in any event be in office 
for ten months yet, and the Welles mission is only a step 
in a process. What the second step may be only the 
President knows, but certain Washington authorities, 
usually reliable, report him to be engaged on definite 
preparations for peace in the form of a general declare 
tion of rights, particularly and perhaps exclusively the 
right to religious liberty; some form of Europea 
federation; and some measure of general disarmament. 
This must, of course, be treated with all reserve. Itis 
unlikely, for example, that Mr. Roosevelt would propos 
for other countries a federal system in which his own 
took no part. The project for a declaration of civil, ot 
even only of religious, liberty carries much more cot 
viction, and its value might, in certain circumstances, 
be great. Italy could accept it. Britain and Franc 
unhesitatingly would. Germany would have her choice. 
She could not avoid in any case indicating to Mr. 
Welles her intentions regarding Poland and Czecho 
Slovakia. In the event, admittedly most improbable, 0 
Herr Hitler so far undoing his own criminal work as t 
give on all three questions replies which in the eyes 
so stern a realist as Mr. Roosevelt left the door stil 
open, a new situation would have been created, and 
Great Britain and France could not decline any dis 
cussions which the United States desired to initiate. But 
we are far from that point yet, and we may well nevet 
reach it till after, as Mr. Kennedy puts it, “all Hel 
has been let loose.” Certain conditions of peace af 
fundamental. In breach after breach of treety. | 
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ggression after aggression on a neighbour, Herr Hitler 
~ defied right and to all appearance triumphed. Unless 
those wrongs are, SO far as can be, righted and the author 
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tion of the principles that must govern the relations of 
all civilised States would have important effects. Neutral 
cpinion matters a great deal ; if it did not the propa- 
ganda efforts of both Germany and the Allies in neutral 
countries would be waste of time. And in the unlikely 
event of America being forced into war against her 
will, as she was twenty-three years ago, so clear-cut a 
definition of the issues would be invaluable. But would 
America underwrite a peace based on the President’s 


OF CULTURE 


of the post-war period has proved, but its effects were 
slight compared with the possible effects of the present 
war, which threatens a much more complete dislocation 


fe of them utterly discredited the certain sequel is fresh 

hie ession at an opportune moment. _But President 

taly ang ff Roosevelt knows that as well as Mr. Chamberlain or 

bved the ML. Daladier. No harm can conceivably come to the 

Allied cause from his intervention. And some good 

Hom may quite conceivably may. Mobilisation of the opinion of ner 
thouphe the world outside Germany and Russia behind a declara- __ principles? 
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ould | 
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O bring F WHE long period of waiting before the war reaches 
ned of its full intensity has afforded a breathing-space. It 
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defence but also in every other sphere of activity. It 
san astonishing piece of good fortune that opportunities 
have been given for thinking as well as acting, and 
for planning war-life under the actual conditions of war 
but without its full pressure. It has enabled us to recog- 
aise in an atmosphere of comparative calm the disparity 
between war and war ideals. Long ago this country 
had realised that war endangers the pursuits and 
practices which in peace are the marks of civilisation, 
and indeed it was always handicapped in negotiation 
with Germany because to go to war involved the sacrifice 
of the very things we were contending for. Having 
engaged in it for the sake of civilisation it would be a 
grim irony if we won the war and lost the civilisation. 
These last five months have enabled us to look round 
and judge where we were threatened, and it is fortunate 
that the public mind has been turned in this direction 
before it is absorbed in the spectacle of battles. It has 
witnessed the disturbing upheaval in every sphere of 
education—elementary, secondary and  higher—but 
thanks to the period of grace it is now at least certain 
that the Government and the local authorities will strain 
every nerve to correct the dislocating influences of war. 
Attention has at length been directed—and with good 
results—to the fact that Army Education, which the last 
war proved to be an essential ingredient in military 
morale, was abruptly stopped in September under the 
exigencies and in the forgetfulness of war, though, as 
Lord Gorell has shown in The Spectator and the 
Master of Balliol in The Times, such a citizen army as 
we are now developing is most in need of opportunities 
for study. In every town there has been concern about 
the lack of means to find occupation for the troops 
spending their hours of leisure there—most cinemas 
are still closed on Sundays, and few of the theatres are 
open at all. There has been time to reflect on the con- 
sequences of closing the theatres, museums and picture 
exhibitions in London and elsewhere, of the cessation 
of concerts, the cutting down of broadcasting and the 
closing of film studios. Spasmodic efforts have been 
made to counter wherever it has been possible this 
general stagnation of the country’s cultural life, and to 
face the problem of unemployment among its technicians 
—professors, architects, actors, painters, musicians— 
the men and women technically trained to carry on the 
traditions of learning and art. 

_ But something more than spasmodic effort is needed 
if these traditions are to be maintained and knowledge 
and training are not to be irrevocably lost. The last 














war was harmful enough, as the comparative sterility 





of the national life and an _ irremediable break 
with the pursuits of peace-time. It would be a grave 
error to suppose that the nation can drop its mental 
and artistic activities for two or three or four vears, 
neglecting them and those trained to minister to them, 
and then pick everything up again as if nothing had 
happened. Literature, art, drama, music, architecture 
do not spring into being at the word of command; 
their life is a continuous process growing within itself, 
and its suspension is death. Happily there is grow- 
ing awareness of the fact that the Government, 
which has stepped in to take charge of all war-time 
activities, diverting education here, ordering the closing 
of theatres there, must intervene positively as well as 
negatively, and must accept responsibilities which at 
other times it would leave to private enterprise. 

Not that all the existing organisations have been idle. 
The National Gallery gave a lead in arranging lunch- 
time concerts. The Ashmolean at Oxford provided an 
exhibition of modern art. At Burlington House there 
is the United Artists’ Exhibition. The Pilgrim Trust 
made a munificent grant of £25,000 for the encourage- 
ment of art, music and drama, and the committee for 
administering this fund has quickly—perhaps too 
quickly—drawn up a _ programme for circulating 
collections of paintings lent by private donors, for assist- 
ing concerts in Greater London and in munition areas, 
and for helping the amateur dramatic societies in the 
provinces. In view of the disastrous unemployment 
among artists might it not have been better that the 
travelling exhibitions should have included pictures for 
sale by living artists? And in view of the even more 
disastrous unemployment among actors and actresses, 
who cannot in any way pursue the practice of their 
profession unless plays are produced, it is surely more 
important to provide help for the professional theatre 
than for the amateur societies. The professional theatre, 
as Lord Esher, in spite of his personal association with 
the amateur societies, has pointed out, has a necessary 
contribution to make if “ the higher ranges of dramatic 
culture are still to serve the people and to survive the 
war.” It is to be hoped that the Committee will extend 
the scope of its help in this direction. 

But adequate remedies are beyond the reach of small 
organisations with severely limited funds. When it !1 
realised that there are 18,000 men and women whose 
profession is that of the stage (not including the musi- 
cians and stage-hands), and that fewer than 3,000 are 
now in employment, and those at severely cut rates of 
pay, the seriousness of the position is clear. Something 
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must be done on a generous scale if the art of the 
theatre and the other arts are to be rescued, and they 
cannot be rescued without some assistance from the 
Government. This is not lightly said, or without full 
appreciation of the fact that the Government’s hands 
are full to overflowing with obvious war-tasks and that 
the drain upon its resources is ever-increasing. None 
the less it must be emphasised that the Government 
is acting in every direction on the assumption that its 
duties are totalitarian ; it is playing a part which pre- 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE fact that Lord Tweedsmuir—then, of course, John 
Buchan—was the originator of this column and the in- 
ventor of its heading is not among the greatest of his titles to 
fame, but it is the one which I may be forgiven for men- 
tioning first. He had been assistant-editor of The Spectator 
in the first decade of the century, and his return to its pages 
after a long interval was particularly welcome. There was 
no better judge in the world of journalism of the more 
serious type, and no commendation that has reached the 
present editor during his tenure of office has carried such 
intrinsic weight as the letters delivered at Gower Street 
now and then in the past four years from Government 
House, Ottawa, containing spontaneous appreciations of 
exactly those characteristics of the paper to which those 
responsible for it attach most importance ; the temptation 
to quote from them must obviously be resisted. 
* * * + 
It is difficult to know what quality in John Buchan’s unique 
personality stands out most conspicuously, but the New 
York paper which spoke of his “distinction” found 
the one right word for him. There was distinction in 
everything he said and did. Scotland, Oxford, South 
Africa, Westminster, all contributed something to his 
make-up. Politically he was a Conservative of the best type, 
a type so good that it is only for convenience that it tolerates 
the restriction of Party labels. The fact that, as it turned 
out, there was a Liberal Prime Minister in office during the 
whole of his Governor-Generalship was completely 
immaterial. “I have known Mackenzie King for thirty 
years and greatly like him,” he wrote to me at the time of his 
appointment, and the relationship between the two men has 
been one of unbroken cordiality. Canada’s grief drives home 
the realisation of what the Commonwealth, and Scotland, 
which was Buchan’s country, and England, where he lived 
and worked, have lost. At Ottawa he can be succeeded, 
but not replaced. 
* * * + 


Everything reliable that I hear about the condition of 
Germany serves as warning against facile assumptions of 
an early collapse of civilian morale. The food situation is, 
of course, bad, and the cold spell, with its effect on trans- 
port, makes it temporarily worse. But for months or years 
before the war the Government had been building up huge 
reserves of tinned goods, principally, it appears, tinned ham, 
which will keep the country going a long time in case of 
need. Ersatz foods, moreover, such as artificial coffee, while 
they form a considerable part of the dietary, are by no means 
entirely a war-expedient. Some of them have been in use 
since the last war, and the population, or rather its poorer 
sections, is perfectly familiar with them. They form no 
new hardship. 

* * * * 

Professor A. V. Hill, the Conservative candidate for 
Cambridge University, has many strong claims to election, 
but a sentence I notice in his election address is not among 
them. Speaking of the post-war settlement he says “I regard 
the British Commonwealth of free peoples as a notable 
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cludes the ordinary functioning of private enter: 

and must therefore itself step into the breach, If thy 
view is accepted, as surely it ought to be, the Board 

Education will be given a greater part to play in we 
than in peace, with positive, constructive duties, hely 

to conserve values which the enemy should be Poweries 
to destroy. A little practical encouragement would 
prevent the disappearance of essential amenities and 
would preserve or stimulate in the public the te 
which are blunted by war. 


example of the advantages of federation.” This is a cop, 
mon, but, I suggest, a fundamental fallacy. The Britig, 
Commonwealth is an admirable example of internation) 
co-operation. None better exists. But it possesses np 
single one of the characteristics of federation, and y 
attempt to federate it would split it permanently. Ther 
is no surrender of powers. There is no central governmen, 
There is no common foreign policy, except by free ad ho; 
agreement. One member can stay out of a war in whid 
the others are engaged, as Ireland has and South Afric 
nearly has. There is no Commonwealth military fore 
There is no Commonwealth customs union. There js ) 
common currency. The right of secession is at least tacitly 
recognised. Could any relationship more fundamentally 
antithetical to federation be imagined? 
7 * * . 

The slight stir caused by the publication in tk 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt of what purported to be a repor 
of the recent secret session of the House of Commons ha 
soon subsided. A translation of the article in question has 
been placed in the Library of the House at the instance of 
Mr. George Lambert, and Mr. Lambert has duly studied 
it. The whole thing, I learn from him, is a perfect) 
brazen fake, describing not what took place, or anythin 
resembling that, but what any hopeful German would hav 
like to see take place—and the one. (as Mr. Lambert put it 
is as different from the other as Hitler’s words from his deeds 

* * 7 * 

I have just been reading a curious little book called | 
Was Hitler’s Maid (John Long, 2s. 6d.) by a German woma 
who claims to have been in domestic service for som 
two or three years (the dates are a little vague) at Berchtes- 
gaden. As with most of such volumes, the question 
how much to believe of statements which it is almost im- 
possible to check. All I will say at this moment is that by 
the time I had finished my initial scepticism had severd 
sizeable dents in it. Some of the sketches of Berchtey 
gaden personalities, notably Karl Ossietz, Herr Hitler’ 
private astrologer, make singularly good reading, whatever 
their authenticity. 

* * ca * 
RECOMMEND really _ first-rate 
About 14 servants kept” 


“Can any GENTLEMAN 
BUTLER for country situation? 
Times advertisement. 

About 14? Why not a decent precision about it? It's 
these sloppy approximations that mark the degeneration 
British mentality. Besides, the thing is of practical import 
ance. I know a butler who would never on principle accept 
a post in an establishment of less than 15. How could ke 
tell whether this meets his need or not? If the advertiser 
uncertain let him stand his menials in a row and count them 

* * * * 

The latest from Rome. “What must onc not be 
Italy?” “In 1939 a Jew; in 1940 a German; in 1941! 
Fascist.” (I am inclined to doubt the 1941 prediction.) 
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UMOUR is once again busy with the possibilities of an 
attack on the Low Countries. This may mean no 
s suggested by a reading of Germany’s govern- 
the light of her actual military dispositions. 
Gcarcely a week passes without some evidence of her 
gnsitiveness to the pressure of the blockade. If she were 
got short of many of the necessities, why do we hear of 
these plans for shipping oil via Bulgaria and for the new 
exchange of goods with Russia? If the old arrangements 
met current needs why make new ones? For twenty years 
German military students have maintained that a prolonged 
yar must be avoided at all costs because of the cumulative 
efect of the blockade ; and though a saving caution warns 
ys not to take that conclusion too literally, the arrange- 
ments and rearrangements for necessary supplies tend to 
iustify the beliefs that have shaped German strategy. For 
itis the fact that the fleet was not designed for naval action 
but to attack our commerce, and the army was planned to 
secure the maximum momentum less from its mass than 
from its speed of movement. This is the main purpose of 
the mechanised divisions. But if the army is designed to 
strike, it is inevitable we should ask and ask again, where 
will it strike and when? 

Moreover, while the German dispositions remain as they 
have done for over two months, the invasion of the Low 
Countries cannot be dismissed, however great a gamble it 
may seem. While nearly a third of the German divisions 
in the West remain concentrated on the frontiers of Luxem- 
burg, Belgium and Holland, it would be folly to rule out 
as unreasonable the conclusion that they may be launched 
against those countries. The position may, without any 
straining at facts, be put even more strongly, since almost 
half of that force lies on the borders of Limburg, which, 
as I have before pointed out, is the easiest gateway into 
Holland and the Scheldt estuary. Indeed the headquarters 
of General Blascowitz, who with Reichenau controlled the 
bulk of the mechanised divisions in Poland, are only about 
12 miles from the boundary of the province. It was 
Blascowitz who received the surrender of Warsaw. When 
we take these facts together, can we be accused of undue 
nervousness or profligate imagination if we take rather 
seriously the fresh rumours about the invasion of Limburg? 
The present tumours are, however, connected with the 
weather. The frontier waterways are said to be frozen, 
and as the rumours arose before when that condition 
existed, there is a suggestion that it was the cause. Such 
a suggestion inverts the position from the military stand- 
point. A frozen frontier waterway might give a momentary 
tactical twist to the situation, but for a mass movement 
such as has been suggested longer-range plans must be 
made. A heavy frost at this time of the year would scarcely 
seem to offer more than the certainty of a vast thaw in the 
very near future. If the German command is to depend 
on its mechanised divisions, it would be unwise to seize 
a possible week of firm roads with the certainty of en- 
countering desperate bogs at the end. What is beyond 
question, however, is that the weather will have a real 
influence on the possibilities of launching a campaign and 
its character. 

Everyone wishes to know how the war is likely to 
develop. If I am right, and Hitler is impelled to launch 
a land offensive by the conditions he has himself created, 
everyone will wish to know the objective at the earliest 
moment. The mere waiting is a trial to the nerves, and if 
We can put a term to the uncertainty it will be a relief. 
It is for this reason that the opening of the campaigning 
season is of interest. But this year circumstances have 
Provided an object lesson on the peril of prediction. The 
carly part of last month witnessed the worst weather ever 
known in this century. It was so bad that it would have 
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activity at least. Once in Gallipoli a torrential downpour 
enforced a truce. But even on that unique occasion the 
truce did not last for long ; and last month it never even 
began. Although civilian planes, on occasion, were held up 
by the state of the aerodromes, the coastal command and the 
fighting patrols lost not a single day. Neither the intense 
cold nor the blinding snow-storms, not even the snowbound 
aerodromes, prevented them carrying on with their daily 
work, which not only added to our safety against normal 
enemy attack but assisted in deceiving the German com- 
mand, which otherwise might have seized the occasion to 
launch a large-scale air-offensive. To have flown nearly a 
million miles in such weather is so astounding a record that 
the prophet who would foretell the inhibition of operations 
by the weather is bound to pause. 

But campaigns have begun earlier than this in other wars. 
The tremendous Russian campaign in Armenia began early 
in January, and Erzerum was not captured until February 
16th. Russia, at this moment, is fighting a desperate 
campaign in the bitter winter in Finland. She is even using 
tanks on all sectors of the front. In this, however, she is 
admittedly spendthrift. But the weather is no deterrent. 
Nor was it to the British armies in France, which, in 1917, 
fought for six weeks on the Ancre until, towards the end 
of February, the Germans were compelled to slip away in 
order to avoid being cut off. The Germans, on several 
occasions in the last war, began campaigns on both fronts 
in February. It was, for instance, on February 21st that 
General von Falkenhayn opened the attack on Verdun. 
This, one of the grimmest campaigns in history, dragged 
on for months until the Allied offensive on the Somme 
compelled the German commander to put an end to it. 
But it is seldom remarked that on no fewer than five occa- 
sions one or other of the German generals wished to 
terminate the fighting. The long-drawn-out siege warfare 
is no favourite’ with the German soldier. Nor is he at his 
best in defence, though he stood on the defensive against 
the Allies for over two years in the last war. 

The Germans like swift and clean results ; and the whole 
of their training is shaped to produce them. Every fault 
is forgiven except lack of initiative and boldness in exploiting 
opportunities. Mistakes are expected; hesitation is 
anathema. It is for this reason that they have developed 
their tactics of mechanised attack, with aeroplanes acting 
as scouts and breaking up resistance in their path. But 
this method of attack, which is being practised behind the 
lines, is undoubtedly to some extent conditioned by the 
weather. There is no limit to what man can do and over- 
come. The machine is not so complaisant. The customary 
summer rains might have saved Poland. The dried roads 
betrayed her. So it is that, though it is not easy to set a 
date for the end of a campaign in the west, it is not so 
difficult to place the beginning. If Blascowitz were to 
launch his mechanised columns against Dutch Limburg at 
this moment, he would be acting in spite of the conditions. 
Having abandoned the chance of strategical surprise, and 
being faced with the profound difficulty of tactical surprise, 
he must at least exact a reasonable spell of campaigning 
weather. 

It is for this reason it seems possible to say that though 
the calendar had brought round the campaigning season, 
the weather is not following the time-table. A hard frost 
much earlier might have encouraged exploitation. Now it 
is too late for any reliance to be placed on its continuance, 
even in so exceptional a season. Of one thing we may be 
certain. It cannot be long now before we learn what course 
Germany means to pursue on the western front. If she 
means to attack she will do so at the earliest moment that 
promises a fair run of sufficiently fine weather to allow her 
mechanised divisions to show their paces. 
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WAR GOVERNMENT 


By SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


HE War Cabinet today consists of the Prime Minister, 

who is also Leader of the House of Commons, five 
Ministers with full Departmental responsibilities (Treasury, 
Foreign Office, Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry), the 
Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, two Ministers with- 
out Portfolio (Lord Hankey and Sir Samuel Hoare), with 
Mr. Eden having access to it to represent the Dominions. 
This is nine or ten altogether, according as Mr. Eden is 
counted or not. The War Cabinet established in Decem- 
ber, 1916, consisted of Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Milner, 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Bonar Law. To 
these in the summer of 1917 were added Mr. J. C. Smuts 
and, by transfer from the Admiralty, Sir Edward Carson. 
In August, 1917, Mr. Henderson resigned and was replaced 
by Mr. G. N. Barnes. None of these had Departmental or 
Parliamentary responsibilities, except Mr. Bonar Law, who 
was both Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons. In Mr. Lleyd George’s words, he was 
intended to “do ‘sentry duty outside’ the Council 
Chamber” defending those inside from criticism while they 
reasoned in quiet. 

The difference of numbers between the former and the 
present War Cabinet is small ; seven for the 1917 Cabinet, 
reckoning Mr. Bonar Law with the rest, as compared with 
nine or ten today. The difference in the character of the 
two organs is fundamental. It is well illustrated by the fact 
that Sir Edward Carson’s addition to the War Cabinet 
implied his giving up the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The present War Cabinet consists in the main 
of Parliamentary and Departmental chiefs, with a garnish of 
Ministers without Portfolio. The Cabinet which brought 
the last war to a successful end consisted, with the single 
exception of the sentry, of Ministers without routine duties. 

The present War Cabinet is not merely in the main 
Departmental. It is also, from the point of view of totali- 
tarian war, overweighted on the military side. All the Service 
Departments are there individually, with their Co-ordinator, 
and with one of the two Ministers without Portfolio having 
also in the main military interests. None of the Economic 
Departments are there other than the Treasury ; that is to 
say, the relation of these Departments to the War Cabinet is 
fundamentally different from that of the Service Depart- 
ments. 

The Opposition motion in the recent economic debate 
aimed at correcting the balance by adding to the War 
Cabinet a Minister for Economic Co-ordination with 
some kind of authority over all the Economic Departments. 
For reasons which I have given already in a letter to The 
Times, this plan is open to serious objection. It conflicts 
with the firmly established tradition of responsibility to 
Parliament of the Minister in charge of each Department. 
This objection applies equally against any attempt to improve 
the present balance of the Cabinet by adding to it one or 
two of the Home Front Ministers, such as the President of the 
Board of Trade or the Minister of Supply, while leaving out 
Food, Shipping, Agriculture, Labour, Economic Warfare, 
and the Home Office. All these Ministers should have equal 
access to the War Cabinet whenever their business is afoot. 
The members of the War Cabinet itself should be free 
of routine duties—a group of unencumbered minds in 
continuous session. The last war showed us how to re- 
place indecision and delay by initiative at the centre. No 
serious argument has been submitted by anyone against 

following that precedent in this war and no satisfactory 
alternative has been suggested. 

The War Cabinet should be non-functional. That does 
not mean that its members should be chosen without 
reference to their special interests and affiliations, any more 





than it means that they should be chosen Withou 
to their personal qualities and their ability to work a a te 
Kas ; any 

In the Cabinet of 1917, Lord Milner paid special though b 

no means exclusive, attention to many problems of the «~ 

front ; Lord Milner, it is well to remember, was Not only Y 

imperial administrator but was associated all his life vit 

the activities and interests of Toynbee Hall. More thas 
this, the Cabinet of 1916-18 always contained one memibe 

(first Mr. Henderson and then Mr. Barnes) Specially quik 

fied to keep it in touch with labour organisations of ql] kinds 

and to understand the spirit of industria! democracy. Thi 
is a need which our present Government conspicuously { 
to meet. 

The proof of the pudding, however, is not in the recipe 
but in the eating. The ground of the Opposition moiq 
was not dissatisfaction with the constitution of the Wy 
Cabinet as a matter of theory, but an uneasy sense that ty 
war has not been effectively planned on the economic «ij: 
and that failures of past planning are not being remedicj 
with sufficient speed. This uneasiness cannot be escaped 
by anyone who either remembers or studies what happened 
between 1914 and 1918. From experience of those yex 
two peculiarly vivid memories stand out. One is of th 
difficulties that result from not having a strong,. consistey 
policy in regard to price and income levels, including profi 
as well as wages, and the cost of living ; these difficulties 
were a recurrent theme in the Ministry of Munitions. The 
second is of the stand-still to which one can be reduced by 
lack of purchasing power abroad ; in the last three month 
of 1917, before ample American lending began, th 
Ministry of Food was literally unable to buy the impors 
without which it could not hope to maintain supplies. Any- 
one familiar with the main Economic Departments of th 
last war would have assumed that, whatever else was or was 
not planned for this war, there would have been thought out, 
years in advance, plans for dealing with these two problem: 
On the first day of war he would have expected announce- 
ments of price and income policy by the Government and 
an agreement on this with Labour ; he would have expected 
an export policy which recognised that exports in this 
present war are as vital as fighting men, munitions and 
imports. It is obvious from events that these two problems 
had not been faced before the war ; this failure is a heavy 
charge against those in control of the central Government 
machine in these last critical years. The time it has taken 
since September to pass beyond words to any action at al 
is a count against the efficiency of the present machine. 

What should be done about price and income levels, now 
that the opening opportunity of the war has been thrown 
away, is not easy to say. In one way or another, if th 
Government are to obtain from Labour that ready abandon- 
ment of trade union privileges, and from all citizens that 
acceptance of sacrifices, without which victory may be impos 
sible and will certainly be delayed and costly, the Govert- 
ment must make it clearer than they have done as yet that 
this is to be a war of no war profits at all and of fair sacn- 
fice by everybody. But in this field already much ground 
has been lost and the way out of growing entanglements 's 
not easy. 

On exports the way is clearer. Exports are the sole means 
of ensuring continuance of purchasing-power abroad, since 
we cannot count on foreign loans ; they are as vital as any 
thing in the whole of our war-effort. It would pay the 
country—it may muke the difference between victory and 
defeat—to incur a heavy loss in sterling on the export trade, 
if that meant acquiring for the State foreign purchasing- 
power which otherwise it would not possess. But private 
businesses cannot be expected to ruin themselves for this 
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ourpose ; they cannot be expected to take all the risks of 
shifting price and exchange levels in a chaotic world. In 
the last war we socialised essential imports ; in this war we 
shall have in one way or another to socialise exports as well. 
The problem of doing that, while both retaining business 
iqitiative and avoiding enrichment of individuals, is soluble 
though complex. It needs, however, a boldness of thought 
and readiness to break with old ways of which at the 
moment there is little sign. 

These two problems—of price and income policy and of 
exports—have been named here as illustrations only of a 
general theme. Other economic problems are already with 
ys and give cause for uneasiness. As these problems get 
dealt with, fresh ones are bound to arise continually. The 
separate. Government Departments are full of able and 
devoted administrators—civil servants and business men and 
others; departmentally the war has been planned, and is 
probably being conducted, with high efficiency. But when- 
ever we meet an economic problem that spreads across 
several departments, whether it be price-policy or exports, 
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or full use of man-power or relations of food-control and 


agriculture, we find confusion and weakness. The country 
had no economic general staff before the war; if it has such 
a staff now, it still lacks, in the War Cabinet, the needed 
organ of decision and initiative and speedy action on general 
plans. 

That kind of organ it might be possible to get within the 
present party frame. But on other grounds the problem of 
securing truly national leadership for the nation at war 
cannot be evaded. This is a responsibility not of the 
Government alone but of His Majesty’s Oppositions also. 
The present House of Commons comes to an end within this 
year ; legally, with the assent of the House of Lords, it can 
extend its own life; constitutionally it can hardly do so by a 
party vote and without the assurance that any Government 
which it supports commands the allegiance of the elec- 
torate. It would clearly be a gain if that problem, and the 
allied problem of the economic direction of the war, could 
be solved together, in the breathing-space before war begins 
in earnest, before we are taught lessons by misfortune. 


THE PERIL IN IRELAND 


By SENATOR FRANK MACDERMOT 


NLESS Irish public men of all the constitutional 
parties recover their composure and take courage to 
utter unpopular truths, the country may descend into the 
lowest pit of demoralisation. It was expected by those 
familiar with the national psychology that there would be an 
outcry about the execution of the death sentence upon the 
men convicted of having caused the Coventry bomb ex- 
plosion. The tumult of resentment, however, has reached 
larger proportions than it would otherwise have done owing 
to errors of judgement on the part of some who are entirely 
opposed to terrorism. 

The first mistake was Mr. de Valera’s. That he should 
make representations in favour of a reprieve is understand- 
able, since he believed that the carrying-out of the sentence 
would impair Anglo-Irish relations and strengthen his 
enemies in Ireland, but he should not have allowed the fact 
of his intervention to become known. A similar blunder was 
made by various more conservative elements, whose public 
support at the eleventh hour of the movement for a reprieve 
added nothing useful to what had been done in private, but 
gave impetus to a campaign that was less concerned with 
the fate of Barnes and McCormick than with the exploita- 
tion of a promising situation. In the end the clamour of 
those who maintained either that the two men were innocent 
and that their conviction was a travesty of justice, or that 
they were the heroes of an act of gallantry and should have 
been treated as prisoners of war, or (surprising as it may 
seem) that both these propositions were simultaneously true, 
quite drowned the voices of such as sought for a reprieve on 
grounds of international policy and made no pretence that 
the conviction was wrong or that the bombing was right. 

On Sunday, February 4th, there was a crowded public 
meeting in the Round Room of the Dublin Mansion House, 
at which I was present. The Lord Mayor was in the chair. 
The speakers included one venerable Senator (an instructor 
of youth at the National University) from Mr. de Valera’s 
party, who described the bombers as animated by “ the pure 
spirit of patriotism.” They also included an Anglo-Irish 
doctor and writer, who distinguished between the hardness 
of the British Government and the kindliness of the British 
people, and suggested that, if mercy were exercised, the 
extremists should abandon the use of explosives—a_ senti- 
ment received wtih marked disapproval by the audience. 
The other speakers, with perhaps a single exception, were 
definite left-wingers. One described the condemned men as 
“chivalrous,” another as “ valuable workmen,” and several 
declared that, whatever happened, the fight to end partition 
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Dublin. 


must continue on the same lines and with even greater 
intensity. [An account of Irish opinion written by me which 
appeared in The Spectator last October was thought by some 
to be unduly pessimistic, but I confess that the spirit of this 
meeting was more sinister than I expected. There were per- 
haps 2,500 people there, besides larger numbers outside to 
whom the speeches were relaid. Communist newspapers 
were on sale. There was no clergyman present that I could 
see ; certainly there was none on the platform. This was 
unfortunate, for some authoritative guidance on the moral 
issue was desperately needed. ] 

It so happened that on that same Sunday morning the 
Catholic bishops issued their Lenten Pastorals, of which long 
abstracts were given in the following day’s newspapers. A 
number of these roundly condemned the society calling 
itself the I.R.A. and all its works, and one said explicitly that 
deaths resulting from its operations were murder. How far 
will these admonitions be attended to? Their effect is cer- 
tainly weakened by the circumstance that our clergy have 
only too often ended by applauding and celebrating what 
they once denounced. The Church can do much, but it 
will need to be backed up by leaders of political opinion. 
If they speak out boldly, they can bring our people to their 
senses. If they take the easier course of declaiming against 
England, the flame of passion will continue to rise and the 
consequence of passion will be further violence both in 
Ireland and in Great Britain. 

There is none of us here who does not deplore partition 
and realise that it is a formidable obstacle to good relations 
with our neighbours across the Irish Sea, to internal peace 
and order, and to our taking an objective view of our own 
interests. Like most other nations, we are disinclined to 
allow much weight to claims to self-determinetion when they 
impinge upon territory that seems to us part of our historical 
inheritance. Yet, in the long run, if our repudiation of the 
Crown and of Commonwealth membership is definitive, we 
can hardly withstand the case to be made by the Northern 
Unionists against being severed from the political institu- 
tions they most care about. Their present weakness lies in 
the fact that they are controlling substantial areas adjacent 
to the Boundary which are overwhelmingly Nationalist. The 
1920 Home Rule Bill which created the Northern Parliament 
looked forward to an ultimate Irish unity within the Empire. 
The fading of this prospect has changed the situation and 
made a revision of the Border seem inevitable. 

One result of such a revision would very possibly be the 
collapse of the Belfast Parliament, and the Unionist residue 





would in that case have to choose quite simply between 
Westminster and Dublin. The solution is not one that any- 
body would really like, least of all those of us who desire an 
Irish, rather than a purely Gaelic or pseudo-Gaelic, Ireland, 
and who see in the Northerners an element much needed 
from many points of view. Nevertheless, it is the just and 
logical solution, and, even though Great Britain were 
execrated for applying it by North and South alike, it would 
make her position stronger. 

The trouble is that Unionist and Nationalist show no 
tendency to draw nearer to each other ; the drift is steadily 
in the wrong direction. Mr. de Valera himself has lately 
admitted (what seems so obvious to an Englishman) that 
the Northern Unionist is a third and important factor in an 
issue which we are accustomed to treat as between ourselves 
and England only. Moreover, one or two of his colleagues 
have spoken in statesmanlike terms of the need for winning 
the hearts of the Northerners as well as their territory. Alas! 
such sayings are but drops in an ocean of misunderstanding. 

























































EFORE entering in broad outline on the details of the 
organisation which by unifying our educational system 
may go far to bring the whole nation to unity of spirit, it is 
necessary at the outset to fix the age up to which formal 
education shall continue. I put this at eighteen because that 
age for most marks the end of adolescent boyhood. It is an 
age-limit which can hardly be disputed: it is the age up to 
which the vast majority of those who can afford it educate 
their own children, and keep them at school. 

There is a further reason for fixing on this age which is 
of considerable importance. Whether compulsory military 
service will continue after the war is a question upon which 
opinions will certainly differ, and which cannot be argued 
here. I must, however, register my own point of view by 
saying that, if we are wise, we shall retain it, since there will 
be no permanent settlement of Europe, however justly and 
generously it may be planned, unless there is power to main- 
tain it. Later, as peace becomes more certainly assured, 
military service can pass into national service. But now 
that through the exigencies of war the principle of service 
has been accepted by the nation, it is a gain too valuable to 
lose ; it is a right and valuable thing that all alike, irrespec- 
tive of class, should give service for six months of their lives 
as the price of their nurture. That militia service should 
begin at twenty is a mistake, an inevitable misfortune due to 
war. That age interrupts the University courses, and breaks 
into all professional training: for the unskilled workers it 
comes at a time when they have entered upon their life’s 
work, and in not a few cases have already married. But at 
eighteen there could be a break for all, a transition from 
adolescence to manhood in equality of service, for some 
between their earlier and their final training, for others after 
the completion of their education, and before they enter upon 
the work which will occupy their mature life. The age of 
eighteen is the age up to which any scheme of truly national 
education must work. 

Given this age, then as the terminus ad quem up to which 
we have to plan, the first or elementary stage will be com- 
pleted by all at or just before the age of twelve. It can be 
carried out either in the public elementary or in the pre- 
paratory school. But preparatory schools, if they are to 
continue, must fall into line with the national system, must 
therefore accept a leaving age of twelve, and liability to 
inspection as a guarantee of efficiency. This change will 
carry with it for them a corresponding simplification of the 
curriculum, and an alteration of emphasis between its parts 
which is much to be desired. Competitive scholarship 
examinations for young boys in the form in which we have 
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England is still, even for Mr. de Valera, the principal culprit, 
and not the plainest compulsion of our own economic 
interests, nor our regard for the future of free institutions 
throughout the world, can bring us to show her any s 
friendship or unequivocally te denounce acts of terrorism, 
when she is the victim. 

It is to be hoped that English statesmen will not mere 
avert their eyes from Ireland as from the tedious and saddep. 
ing spectacle of an incurable disease. The disease has got to 
be cured ; attack it in that spirit and it will be cured. As 
for ourselves, we must slay the demon of anarchy or perish, 
Our own great thinker, Edmund Burke, has written: “It jg 
ordained in the eternal constitution of things that men o 
intemperate minds cannot be free ; their passions forge their 
fetters.” Unless we take heed, we shall arrive at a situation 
in which none of us can be allowed to have a mind at all 
but will merely register the thoughts prescribed by a dictator, 
The open enemies of freedom are not more dangerous to it 
than are many of our patriots and their admirers. 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION —II 


By SIR CYRIL NORWOOD 


known them should be abolished: they have always done 
more harm than good. 

There should follow for all a six-year course, either the 
full secondary course leading up to the university, or for 
the great majority a four-year course followed by two years 
of part-time continued education. In plotting this out it 
would be wise to follow the lines laid down after so much 
enquiry and deliberation by the Spens Report. The 
secondary schools would be maintained in full efficiency, 
and there would be time, beginning with pupils at the age 
of 12, to carry the main subjects, Latin and Greek, French 
and German, Mathematics and Science, from their first 
elements up to the highest school standards. But those who 
do not show signs of profiting by advanced academic work 
should be discarded at 16, and transferred tou part-time 
instruction. Parallel with this would come into existence 
the new Technical High Schools, equally carrying their 
pupils on to the most advanced standards, or discarding 
them after the completion of the four-years’ course. There 
would be many secondary schools in addition, which would 
not attempt to carry the pupils beyond the sixteenth year, 
and would solve their special problems in their own way 
without attempting to rival unduly either the secondary 
school or the technical high school. 

Part-time continued education, devised as a result of the 
experiences of the last war, and so unwisely dropped, would 
come into force for the mass of the young. It should involve 
not so much the continuance of ordinary school studies, as 
full medical supervision, and a carefully planned and pro 
gressive physical education, together with all the aesthetic 
subjects grouped under Music, Art and Handicraft, and a 
simple training for citizenship. Strong as are the interests 
that will fight this proposal, they must not be allowed to 
torpedo it for a second time. Industrialists and employers 
and farmers must learn to adjust themselves to half-time 
employment for the sake of the whole citizen body, and 
poor parents must be helped to bear the burden involved 
by the deferment of children’s earnings. The country cat- 
not afford the waste that has resulted from the complete or 
almost complete neglect of the irresponsible years, 14-18, 
which has placed so many of our young people on the scrap- 
heap. 

The public-schools must be brought into the system 4s 
a vital part of it by changing their age of admission, and 
organising a four- or six-year course on the same basis as 
the secondary school. They should accept from the 
elementary schools an entry of not less than ten per cent. 
a year of boys chosen on record, interview, and qualifying 
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They should adopt simpler standards, and 
rain the boys to be largely self-dependent in the ‘matter 
of domestic service ; their pupils should black their own 
shoes, lay their own tables, and make their own beds. 
There is a model of the type of school which should become 
general to be found in Christ’s Hospital, a school which has 
; record that can bear any comparison. But its peculiar 
virtues have been sustained by its independence, and, unless 
independence is safeguarded, the English public-school 
astem will not produce its fruit. The financial respon- 
“tility of the whole should be taken over by Whitehall, and 
the schools should not be handed over to the local Educa- 
‘jon Authorities. The actual duties of administration should 
be carried out, as hitherto, by special boards of governors ; 
individuality and tradition, so far as it is good, should be 
preserved. Ultimate financial control would lie with the 
Roard of Education, and everything should be done to make 
the education as cheap as is consistent with excellence. 

It may be said that this will prove to be extravagantly 
expensive, but it is not so expensive as it looks. The State 
would be taking over without capital expenditure well- 
equipped buildings and playing-fields, and all the advantages 
of a running concern. It may be said that public money 
cannot be spent for the advantage of one class. But the 
whole point of this proposal is that the doors of the public 
schools will be opened without respect of class. And if it 
be said that the well-to-do middle-class will be buying 
education below cost price at the public expense, it may be 
answered, first, that it is very doubtful whether after the war 
there will be any well-to-do middle-class, and, secondly, that 
education is already being purchased far below cost price in 
every aided or maintained secondary school in the country. 


HE idea of taking family circumstances into account in 
the allocation cf purchasing-power is by no means new, 
but it is only in recent years that the advocates of a general 
system of Family Allowances have won any substantial fol- 
lowing in this country. Even today it is difficult to raise the 
subject without encountering prejudice and hostility, some- 
times from those who would be most likely to benefit. It is, 
however, worth noting that where Family Allowances have 
been introduced in practice, they have proved exceedingly 
popular. 
The steadily growing support for the principle of relating 
family income to family need has been mainiy based on three 
separate trends of thoughts. The first of these is a some- 
what tardy realisation on the part of the public that our 
population is no longer reproducing itself. If we are to avoid 
all the ill effects, political, social and economic, which falling 
numbers will entail, we must work out a policy designed not 
merely to arrest, but to reverse, the downward trend of the 
birth-rate. One element in such a policy would be the intro- 
duction of measures to counteract the economic disabilities 
of bringing up a family. Secondly we have begun to appre- 
ciate that a considerable proportion of the children in 
working-class families at the lower end of the wage-scale are 
under-nourished. It was shown, for instance, in the recently 
issued report on a social survey in the prosperous city of 
Bristol that one working-class child in every five came from 
a home where income is inadequate to provide a bare 
minimum standard. 
The austerity of this standard can be gauged by the fact 
that it is based on the minimum diets prescribed by che 
British Medical Association, which have themselves been 
criticised because they do not allow enough milk for growing 
children, and that it allows nothing for sickness, savings, 
holidays, recreation, furniture, tobacco, drink, newspapers 
or postage. In practice, ef course, families whose income ‘s 
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The scheme merely involves an extension of a policy which 
has been long approved and put into practice. It would 
put an end to the weakness which has of late years increas- 
ingly revealed itself, that we have one set of schools for one 
class and another for the others, so that we produce a citizen 
body of two elements which, like oil and water,do not mix. 

There is another consideration which goes to show that 
the whole scheme, expensive as it must be, is yet not so 
expensive as it looks. It would produce better-trained and 
better-disciplined men and women, and would lift a con- 
siderable burden from the funds which have to be devoted 
to the relief of unemployment and ill-health. Even if this 
were not so, the cost ought to be faced. We have reached a 
stage when ‘the birth-rate is declining, and many have come 
to feel that they cannot maintain their standard of life if 
they have a child, and still less if they have three children, 
which is the minimum necessary if the population is to be 
maintained. This is perhaps the gravest problem that con- 
fronts the country, since, unless it maintains the numbers of 
its population, and improves their quality, it must fal] rapidly 
back into the second rank, nor will it long be able to main- 
tain even its present standards. Family allowances in some 
torm are inevitable, and one of the best forms in which the 
State can help the family is to bear the whole, or a larger 
part, of the cost of education. 

Brevity has been necessary, and much has here been 
briefly stated which demands fuller discussion. Let me end 
by saying that this or any other system must fail us unless 
it is so inspired by the ideal of public service that it issues 
in a practical expression of that ideal, and unless it is built 
on the supremacy of those spiritual values which are cast 
into deadly hazard by the present war. 


IN WAR-TIME 


below the standard do not forgo all expenditure on these 
items, so that we may safely assume that the true figure of 
poverty for children is considerably higher. So long as the 
same wage is considered adequate for a single man as for a 
family of five or six there is no prospect of remedying this 
disquieting state of affairs. 

The third argument in support of Family Allowances 
is the incompatibility of our present wage-system with the 
basic principle of public assistance and unemployment reliet ; 
the one ignores, the other recognises family obligations. As 
recent studies of the problems of long-term unemployment 
have shown only too clearly, a dangerous gap now exists 
between tie average wage of an unskilled worker and the 
amount which, if he has a large family, he is entitled to draw 
from the State when he is unemployed. So long as this 
gap exists, the temptation to those affected by it to settle 
down to a life of idleness will be as irresistible as it is 
demoralising. 

In the light of these conditions it is not surprisiug that a 
growing number of firms in this country have recently intro- 
duced Family Allowance schemes for their own employees. 
In the ordinary way it seems probable that the number of 
these schemes would have grown slowly. Now, hewever. 
the war has brought the whole subject of wages and methods 
of wage-payment into the limelight, with the result that the 
question of Family Allowances has assumed an altogether 
fresh significance. They clearly afford a valuable means of 
providing a cost-of-living bonus adjusted to family needs 
without unduly increasing production costs. It is neither 
practicable nor desirable to leave so valuable a device for 
combining the prevention of hardship with prudent war- 
finance to be introduced piecemeal by individual employers. 

In normal times a major social change of this kind would 
need long and careful preparation. Several years would 


almost certainly have to elapse before a detailed scheme 
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could be devised and laid before Parliament. But times are 
not normal. If the principle of relieving hardship only where 
actual hardship exists is not speedily adopted, we shall be 
involved in that general rise in wages, preceded and followed 
by rising prices, which we all condemn as the “ vicious 
spiral.” It is, therefore, a matter of urgency that the Govern- 
ment should formulate a workable scheme, preferably to be 
introduced as part of the coming Budget. 

A possible starting-point is provided by the triparite 
mechanism of Health and Unemployment Insurance, on to 
which it should not be too difficult or too costly te graft an 
emergency scheme of war-time Family Allowances. If the 
time is too short to extend the contributory system in this 
way, there is always the alternative of direct State grants. 
These might perhaps be limited, at least until prices have 
risen substantially further than at present, to the second and 
subsequent children in each family. Assuming an allowance 
at the rate of 5s. per child, the approximate annual cost on 
this limited basis would be {£50 millions. This is a large sum 
to find, especially in war-time, and if it were a net addition 
to our war-time budget would rightly be considered prohibi- 
tive. But if it is regarded, as it should be, as an alternative 
to an all-round increase in wages, we have a very different 
picture. Each increase of 1s. a week to the average rate of 
wages means an addition to the national wages bill of some 
£50 millions a year—and in war-time the larger part of this 
falls directly or indirectly on the Exchequer. Quite apart 


AMERICA, EUROPE AND 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


S always, it is a mistake to judge American public 

opinion by its metropolitan newspapers or by its cos- 
mopolites, by the clubs or foreign policy associations or 
mercantile or banking houses of the east—or any part of 
the country, for that matter. The real touchstone of per- 
manent policy is the people—at the grass-roots. And their 
state of mind, it cannot be too often reiterated, is a desire 
to avoid “ involvement ” in the European war. They are not 
prepared to admit that the Allies are fighting their battles, 
and even if they will agree that Finland is holding the front 
for freedom they are not yet ready to take unequivocal frank 
steps in Finland’s aid. The project for a $60,000,000 loan 
to that beleaguered country is by no means certain of passage 
in Congress. Already cut down to a $20,000,000 advance 
for non-military purposes, its ultimate disposition is in real 
doubt. 

The country, as never before, is propaganda-conscious. 
A British M.P., who pays annual or semi-annual visits to the 
United States, and who has always been able to secure ample 
and lucrative bookings for lecture tours, said the other day, 
with injured frankness, “ You know, my agent finds the 
booking very sticky. I have two lectures arranged, but I 
really don’t know whether I shall have any more after that.” 
And an American speaker of a leftish persuasion just 
back from the midwest said: “Out there you get the 
feeling that people are standing in the back of the hall with 
shotguns—waiting to shoot the first lecturer who mentions 
Belgian babies.” 

Basically, American sympathies are still solidly with the 
Allied cause. But on the surface there are many sources of 
criticism. The Hore-Belisha incident—naturally puzzling 
on this side of the Atlantic—left a disturbed feeling in its 
train here, the old mistrust of the Chamberlain right wing 
which was deeply embedded in American thinking by 
Munich. Against this background came the diplomatic 
bickering over mail seizures and interference with American 
shipping. It is hard for public opinion here to accept either 
form of interference. It is not the slightest good to tell 
Americans that their Government accepted and participated 
in such activities after its entry into the last war. The argu- 
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from the greater equity of the Family Allowance plan, it 
easy to see that a bold decision to adopt it at once wp . 
simplify rather than complicate the Chancellor’s task of 
making ends meet. 

It would perhaps be natural to confine the Governmen, 
allowances to the children of insured workers, or at any 
rate to those whose parents earn less than the Statutory 
Insurance limit of £250 per annum. The case for intrody.. 
ing a similar element into the remuneration of the salaried 
and professional classes is, however, equally strong—if py 
stronger. Even in peace-time the peculiar disabilities of th 
less highly paid professional man with a large family jy. 
attracted widespread attention. Children’s maintenance 
allowances have been paid to the ministers of the Methodis 
Church for over 150 years, and similar allowarices are poy 
made to certain of the clergy in the Church of England. Th, 
very generous scheme in operation at the London Schoo g 
Economics is also well known. In war-time the position of 
middle-class parents will be very hard if prices rise at 4 
steeply (though the Chancellor of the Exchequer betraye 
little consciousness of this when he made his extraordinay 
decision to reduce the scale of income-tax rebates for married 
couples and their dependent children). 

If the Government should decide to give direct assistang 
to the children of those earning less than {£250 per annum, 
it should also give every encouragement to schemes such x 
these, designed to help those earning over that amount. 


ASIA 


Washington 

ment makes a good debating-point—so good that it tend; 
to irritate its object. For Americans are prone to reply: 
“Precisely. That is the sort of thing the last war led t, 
and that is why we don’t want to be drawn in again.” 

Moreover, one of the most ancient grievances in American 
history is against British interference with our shipping. 
When the United States has passed a self-denying ordinance 
keeping its ships away from all belligerent ports—thus giving 
an advantage to Great Britain, which has ships and a sub- 
stantial control of the seas—it is profoundly irritating to 
have ships held up for great lengths of time in the Mediter- 
ranean while Italian ships clear speedily through the controls. 
The British answer that the Italian ships came mostly from 
South America, had simpler manifests and had complied 
more fully with restrictions, made no headway against the 
American charge that Britain was seeking to woo Italia 
favour. 

Behind the mails and shipping situation is a more palpable 
pinch. American farmers have suffered a very considerable 
loss in their export sales to Great Britain, on top of a loss t 
other European buyers, which has created acute difficultis 
in some areas. American public opinion is being told that 
these losses are caused not only by the effectiveness of the 
British blockade, but by British commercial deals through 
which trade has been switched from the United States © 
certain South American countries, particularly Argentina. 
To offset this disappointing loss of trade, Great Britain 
reported to be speeding its purchase of military supplies # 
the United States. But this doesn’t please the farmers over 
much, and it rather alarms some manufacturers, who feat 
an unhealthy expansion. 

In all candour, experts and government officials know that 
the disgruntlement of public opinion is largely unjustified. 
For this reason, Secretary Hull’s conversations, notes, 
aides-mémoire to Lord Lothian have stressed the necessity of 
adjustments which would retain American sympathies with 
the British cause. Officials agree, for instance, that the Allied 
purchasing agencies have been entirely willing to integral 
their military contracts with the best interest of the Americal 
domestic economy. The British agents have likewise o> 
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ted carefully with Treasury experts here in liquidating 
sheir vast negotiable securities—fully $1,250,000,000 at the 
outbreak of the war—in order to finance munitions orders. 

Complete official reasonableness can, therefore, be ex- 

ed. But nobody knows better than Secretary Hull and 

President Roosevelt how easily public opinion could go off 
oo an isolationist rampage. Excessive criticism of Great 
Britain is always incipient here, and there seems to be no 
yay in which the British cause can be furthered by word 
or argument. Only deeds speak, as they did in Finland, 
xs they did in the sinking of the ‘Graf Spee’ and the 
guttling of the ‘Columbus.” But the time had surely 
come in late January when it was to be questioned 
ghether logic and righteousness were enough, and whether 
the sums of money and parcel-post quantities of food 
or clothing taken out of the American mails at Bermuda 
or elsewhere were really worth the exasperation with British 
methods which was evoked here. As to the ship delays, it 
is to be hoped that more active use of the “ navicert ” system 
will obviate many of them. 

Meantime, the United States began on January 26th a vast 
new experiment in the Pacific—it turned from words to 
silence. With the lapse of the Japanese-American commer- 
cial treaty, with the refusal of the United States to consider a 
modus vivendi or open fruitful negotiations for replacement 
of the treaty, it was obvious that Washington is prepared to 
exert sustained and increased economic pressure on Japan 
as a final means of regaining American civil and commercial 
rights in China. The United States now has complete free- 


E was three and a half feet long, somewhat thicker 

than a cricket stump to his middle, thence tapering 
away to his rounded tail whose fin was confluent with the 
median fins. He was silver in colour but there remained 
yet, towards his tail, a small patch or two of the yellow 
he had worn all his life till now. Just below his smooth 
slippery skin were the rudimentary scales of his ophidian 
ancestry. His lower jaw was grotesquely prognathous and 
both jaws were furnished with strong, sharp teeth, pointing 
inward, by which he fed his insatiable appetite. He was 
the common freshwater eel (Anguilla anguilla). 

He had lived for the past eighteen years in the upper 
reaches of the Thames. When he had first arrived, swim- 
ming up from the sea with thousands of others, he had 
been a three-inch-long semi-transparent elver. Since then 
he had averaged two inches a year ; but the growth had not 
been regular ; there were periods when he did not grow 
at all for many months, and others when he increased, 
almost with the effect of pulled elastic, several inches in as 
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many weeks. 

He had one purpose only in his life: to eat. Except 
after heavy gorges he rarely slept ; mostly he kept on the 
move, seeking food. Always he sought food, something, 
anything, to satisfy for the moment that ravenous hunger 
whose urge in him was so strong that it could send him 
alavistically wriggling across a ploughed field, or overcome 
in him that instinctive fear of death which is rooted in all 
life. 

He was omnivorous. Im his time there were few things 
on the water or in the water he had not eaten or attempted 
to eat, living or carrion, not excluding his own kind as each 
spring fresh elvers came speeding up the river into the 
teaches where he hunted. 

This predatory life was utterly solitary ; in it there was 
no place for companionship, for play, for mating ; he was 
not yet sexually mature. 

_ But now, towards the middle of his nineteenth year in the 
tiver, and his twenty-third of life, with the fading of the 
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dom of action. It can impose aggravating extra duties on 
Japanese exports to this country, it can even boycott such 
exports altogether. Or it can hold up these things as a threat, 
and upon obtaining satisfactory promises from Japan, can 
reward Tokyo with continued trade. The United States can 
either retaliate or conciliate, with great effect along either 
line, now that it has powerful economic sanctions in its hands. 

The consequences and the precise methods remain to be 
seen. Perhaps the world will learn much from the trial of 
these economic weapons. Of course, the United States is in 
an exceptionally strong position. It is not dependent on its 
imports from Japan, though they constitute 16 per cent. to 
20 per cent. of that nation’s exports. And it can get along 
without its own exports to Japan, which are about 24 per 
cent. of Japan’s total imports. 

But can Japan continue its war effectively? It now gets 
40 per cent. of its raw cotton from the United States, 40 per 
cent. of its metals, 70 per cent. of its scrap iron, 50 per cent. 
of its machinery, 95 per cent. of its automobiles and parts, 65 
per cent. of its petroleum products, and 40 per cent. of its 
wood pulp. It pays for these essential imports—wherever it 
seeks to obtain them—in part with foreign exchange from its 
American market. And, according to all evidences, the 
Japanese economy, like the Japanese polity, is now under 
severe strain. The hour has struck when American economic 
pressure could be most effective ; at last the United States 
is making its weight felt in its special sphere of responsibility, 
the Pacific. Much depends on the outcome, in Europe as in 
the New World. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


BELL 


Jast yellow patches there was born in him an urge so 
strong that it blotted out the abiding hunger for food which 
had been with him all his days ; he ceased to be a hunter ; 
he did not want food. There was with him now a new 
hunger stronger even than the old ; and at its call he turned 
his nose downstream and began the longest journey but 
one he had ever taken. 

By the time he neared the mouth of the river he was 
no longer alone ; some dozen or so others swam with him ; 
but he paid them no attention nor they him. Out in the 
English Channel he turned due west, swimming deeply ; 
and now he fell in with not a dozen or so of his kind, but 
hundreds, thousands, from the rivers of northern Europe. 

They swam in a great silver cloud far down from the 
surface ; they did not hunt or eat, feeling no hunger, but 
only the incessant urge that thrust them onward to a 
rendezvous over two thousand miles away, a rendezvous 
their kind had kept without a break from ages before the 
first man down to our time. But if they did not hunt or 
eat they were themselves hunted and eaten ; dogfish and 
conger and many another took toll of them ; but the effect 
upon that great multitude was no more than the nibbling 
of a mouse in a cornfield. 

He was now merged in that tremendous silver cloud, one 
in millions. With them as they passed into the Atlantic 
Ocean he sounded deeper and deeper, but always swimming 
onward ; there was no pause by day or by night ; onward ; 
onward ; setting a south-westerly course and now joined by 
innumerable thousands from the rivers of southern Europe. 

They came at last, that swarm driven by an irresistible 
urge, to the rendezvous. It was a place midway between the 
Leeward Islands and the Bermudas ; a place on the ocean 
bed, sunless and tideless, three thousand fathoms down. 

It was the spawning ground and in its darkness was to 
take place a great ecstasy and mystery, the end of one 
life-cycle and the beginning of another. 

Male and female in countless thousands they lay upon 
the bottom. But they were not still; not one was still. 
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As they lay in the mud and the silt, among the weed and 
the invisible live things darting in the darkness and all the 
litter of ages, they thrust themselves back and forth, back 
and forth, back and forth, without a pause ; all the strength 
and vitality left in them going into this culminating effort. 
And presently the water about them was thick and viscid 
with milt and ova; and slowly, gradually, all their forces 
spent, they ceased to thrust forward ; ceased all movement ; 
were utterly still. 

Their cycle was ended. A new one had begun. 

But the dead had vanished, leaving nothing behind, 
before the new life appeared. It came like the sand of 
the desert; for every hundred of the old generation a 
million million of the new. They were transparent larvae 
of the shape of a willow-leaf ; specks of life just visible to 
the eye. 

But they grew rapidly ; in a month they were half an 
inch long ; in three months an inch and a half. And while 
they grew down there in the darkness a hundred, a thou- 
sand, voracious enemies preyed upon them; they died in 
millions and in hundreds of millions. But the living out- 
numbered the dead a millionfold. 


RIGHT BEHIND 


By HANS 


[An extract from the sensational book published this—or next—week by the Phony Press] 


I GOT my position in the first instance through denounc- 
ing my parents. My father was old and unemployed, 
my mother was bedridden. I was working im a sausage 
factory. We lived together in a humble flat in the Goebbel- 
strasse. One evening I came home from work to find them 
listening to a foreign broadcast and reading the Jew journal 
Spectator. It was no moment for half-measures. Primed 
with my telephonic description of the treacherous scene, 
the Gestapo were round before bedtime. My parents went 
to a concentration camp where, their enfeebled constitutions 
proving unequal to the conditions, they were dead within 
a week. I got the flat to myself. Previously I had always 
felt that it was crowded. 

For getting rid of these enemies of the State, I was given 
a minor post in the Gestapo. I rapidly made my mark. | 
was fortunate in having numerous family connexions and 
an extensive acquaintance. Within a month I had compro- 
mised the lot. A few, whom I managed to inveigle into the 
company of Jews, were executed; the rest were sent to 
Buchenwald. When they were disposed of, I started to work 
backwards through my career—my las* employers (and 
fellow-employees) first, and so on back to the family of the 
nurse who had tended me in my cradle. Finally, it could be 
said that I had not a relation, a friend, or a former colleague 
still at liberty. 

This was the signal for promotion. One day Himmler 
sent for me. He wanted someone to watch Ribbentrop, who 
had stood in his way by appropriating an actress who had 
been under Himmler’s personal protection. I saw that this 
was my chance. Within a week, Ribbentrop, noticing my 
surveillance, had sent me a note (and a case of—somewhat 
indifferent—champagne) suggesting an _ interview. He 
wented someone to watch Goering, whom he suspected of 
conspiring against his position. I took on the job on a half- 
time basis. Concealing myself in Goering’s shadow, I stalked 
him for three days. At the end of them he summoned me. 
He had lost some medals; Goebbels (who had not any, 
except the regulation Iron Cross) was suspected. Would I 
watch him? Thus I found myself serving three masters, 
determined that soon all three should be my servants. 

I had not long to wait. I shadowed Goebbels (suffering 
from the usual black eye) for a day. At cocktail-time he 
surrendered. Asking me in to his house, ostensibly to 
inspect a new collection of indelicate pictures, he mentioned 
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And now a great urge took them and they swam Upwear 
to the higher layers of the ocean and pointing their = 
eastward they set off upon the longest journey 
which they would ever make. 

It was a long journey, long in distance and in time : by; 
towards the end of the summer of their third Year the 
arrived off the coastal banks of Europe. But now those wh 
had died by the way outnumbered those still living 
millionfold. a 

They stayed on the banks throughout that autump and 
winter, waiting for no strange ecstasy, but that there mighy 
be fulfilled the wonder of metamorphosis: the change from 
transparent leaf-shaped larvae to transparent round-bodies 
elvers: the change from Leptocephali to Anguilla anpyijj 

And with the coming of spring there swept into all the 
mouths of the rivers of Europe multitudes of elvers- bur 
there was nothing haphazard about their choice gf , 
hunting-ground where they must remain till sexual maturiyy. 
with the blind infallible prescience of instinct they choy 
the places where their parents had lived before them 
females taking the trail of that mother dead ere they wer 
born ; males their father’s. i 


but One 


THE GESTAPO 


HOHKUM 


the name of Hitler. There were doubts of the Fihrer\ 
loyalty to the Reich. Would I care to undertake an examina. 
tion? The pay was not bad ; I took on the job. 

Hitler, who seemed less observant than the others, per- 
mitted me to follow him for a whole week before issuing ; 
summons. Here I feel bound to correct some misapprchen- 
sions. The Fuhrer is not, at heart, a politician. He 
received me in his music-room, where on a_ bullet-proof 
piano he was tracing out with one finger Siegfried’s Journey 
to the Rhine. I attracted his attention by spitting into a 
cuspidor, maintained—I suppose—for the benefit of the 
American Ambassador. 

“‘ My achievement is less great than that of Strauss,” he 
began. 

“ Of Wagner, Mein Fiihrer,” I corrected him. 

Hitler rose in a rage. “ That democrat, Anglophile and 
Jew!” he fumed. 

“ He was the composer of The Ring,” I reminded him. 

Hitler sank into a chair. “I became confused,” he said, 
with simple humility. 

For half an hour we talked as one man to another. At 
the end of it I knew him as no one else. His tragedy was 
that he was a man of simple ambition, elevated to the heights 
by the remorseless destiny of the German nation. He wanted 
to compose an opera, he wanted to build a public lavatory in 
every city of the Reich, he wanted to write a novel “Mj 
publishers tell me,” he said with an innocent smile, “ that 
Mein Kampf shows that I have a decided talent for fiction.” 
The eagerness of the craftsman was on his face. “ But these 
fellows,” he pathetically complained, “ make me always weat 
a military uniform, deliver speeches, invade countries, and 
threaten a European war. I will tolerate these injustices 0 
longer. I want to be a simple man with an umbrella and 2 
bowler hat, just like the English Chamberlain, even if he is2 
Jew.” 

It was impossible not to be touched by such a speech 
And, fortunately, I at once saw the way in which I couid 
make my genuine sympathy serve my ambitions. 

“How would it be, Mein Fuhrer,” I exclaimed, “if you 
were to allow some of your irksome duties to devolve upon 
others? How would it be to make someone else do th 
routine work—the making of speeches, the checking-up 0 
Ribbentrop, Goebbels, and so on—thus leaving yourself free 
to do the things that really interest you?” 
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“But who?” he queried. 

This was my chance. “Mein Fuhrer, I myself will 
asst you,” I answered. Thus it was arranged. We spent 
the rest of the evening making-up. Aided by a feminine 
fiend of the Fuhrer’s, who has a talent for theatricals, I 
uncated my moustache, plucked my scalp, and-gummed my 
features into a scowl. I was fortunately of the same build 
jd colouring as the Fuhrer. After two hours’ work it was 
jificult to distinguish between us—as was proved when a 
grvant entered and (the Fuhrer having retired for a 
moment) addressed me with correct servility. 

Cast your minds back to the Fuhrer’s public appearances 
since July, 1936. You will agree that they are infinitely 
qumerous, but half of their number refer not to the Fihrer 
himself but to me! It was not the Fuhrer but I who rode in 
triumph into Vienna; it was not the Fuhrer but I who settled 
the Jew Chamberlain at Munich ; it was not the Fihrer— 
for he was faithful to one woman—but I who entertained 
various actresses who performed in Strauss in Munich and 
esewhere. It was not the Fuhrer but I—but why go on? 
At least half of the Fihrer’s public appearances since 1936 
were made, as I have explained, not by him but by me. While 
| was reprimanding Goebbels for involving himself in 
sandal, decorating Goering for gallantry in Austria, or pro- 
pelling Ribbentrop (whom I never liked) towards another 
dip! ymatic gafle, the Fiihrer was resting quietly in the 
secluson of Berchtesgaden, playing the piano (with one 
finger), designing imaginary buildings, drinking milk, and 
eating little cakes... . 

I had, of course, for one must live, kept on my other jobs. 
I had the best of opportunities for watching Ribbentrop (in 
the interests of Himmler), Goering (in the interests of 
Ribbentrop), Goebbels (in the interests of Goering), the 
Fiihrer (in the interests of Goebbels), and—to square the 
circle—Himmler (in the interests of everyone). It can be 
seen that I was the real power behind the Party, the Army, 
the Foreign Office, the Propaganda Ministry, and, of course, 
the Gestapo. It was arduous work, but the total pay—Rm. 
10,000,000—was good, and I felt that I was really serving 
the State. Between July, 1936, and August, 1939, I was the 
instrument of no fewer than 234 traitors and Jews being 
executed, and no fewer than 1,837 Jews, saboteurs and race- 
defilers being sent to concentration camps—which gives me 
an average substantially better than Bradman’s. I should 
have been content to remain indefinitely at my post. 

It was, however, not to be. On August 20th, 1939, there 
was a Cabinet meeting attended by the Fuhrer, Goering (in 
the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet), Ribbentrop (in rat- 
catcher), Goebbels (in mufti) and others. I intended to 
announce a coup, which would confirm my position as 
second only to the Fuhrer. Waiting until they were 
assembled, I entered the room. 

“Mein Fuhrer,” I exclaimed, “I have positive evidence 
that Ribbentrop, Goebbels, and—to a lesser extent—Goering 
have been conspiring against the State. They have been 
exploring the possibilities of an alliance with Bolshevik 
Russia.” 

I shall never forget the look on the Fiihrer’s face. It was 
that of a man dragged into politics against his will, and made 
moreover publicly to endorse policies which he knew to be 
Tuinous. He threw me an intimate, sorrowful and appealing 
lock. 

“I know,” he said. “It is too late to turn back 
treaty will be announced tomorrow.” 

Bowing, I withdrew. 
raged within my breast. 


The 


You can imagine what thoughts 
I knew that there was no time to 


be lost. As soon as the Council Room door was shut, I took 
to my heels. One of the office Mercédés was in the Wilhelm- 
Strasse. I requisitioned it, and—stopping only at the office 


of a rich industrialist, whom I compelled to hand over an 

enormous sum—drove rapidly to the airport. I flew the 

plane at full speed to the friendly soil of a neutral 
D. V. 


Gestapo 


country 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

A Finnish Bird-lover 

If examples were needed of the affectionate interest in birds 
prevailing in the modern world, here is one that deserves 
record. In the chain of bird sanctuaries encouraged by an 
international committee for preservation an important place 
is taken by the Ovielton duck decoy in Pembrokeshire, for 
ducks migrate widely and their decrease in number was 
feared. A plea (as I noted at the time) for the maintenance 
of this sanctuary even in war-time was put out by Miss 
Barclay Smith, of the London Zoo. Among the donations 
just received is one from Finland! It needs no imagination 
to the poignancy of such a giving. The chief Polish 
representative of the international bird preservers was a 
University professor, whose master attribute was kindliness 
of heart. He has just died of harsh treatment in a German 
concentration camp. 


feel 


Peacocks in Ice— 


In the strange rain of ice that was the climax of the long 


frost the strangest effect that has come my way is told me 
by a dweller in Surrey: 

“My four peacocks were encased in crystal armour ; they were 
picked up off the snow, their breasts coated with ice, the blue 


festooned with icicles which dripped like a 
The crests were stiff with frozen dew-drops 


through, 
their legs. 


shimmering 
fringe over 


and the tails frozen stiff (about a yard long) so they could do 
nothing but lie flat on the snow I thought the tails could be 
brushed, but impossible, so they were thawed out in a greenhouse. 


But the sight was quite unforgettable, fantastic and beautiful 
These birds live in the open and now seem none the worse for 
having been in cold storage.” 


—And a Rook 


Close to my own house at the 
observed perching for an inordinate stretch on a high tree. 
Finally the bird was shot, but remained in the same posture. 
tight twig, and had perished there. 
marvellously resisted the long attack; and 
day of thaw both robins and thrushes sang 
spring were already present ; the less 
usual to the bird-tables that doubtless saved many 
birds, were—in my immediate neighbourhood—brambling 
finches, visitors from the north, which much commoner 
than is usually thought. 
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Mistaken Crops 

Everyone is telling us what to grow in the garden for in- 
creasing the national food supply, and this urgency is good ; 
but there One of them—at 
least on harsher winter lettuce. It 
is perhaps the greatest encourager of the aphis or green-fly. 
The tribe finds an early home in this lettuce, and thereattet 
spreads to the rest of the garden. Last spring these lettuces 
were so thickly inhabited that commercial growers found them 
unsaleable in the markets. The most valuable vegetable to 
grow is undoubtedly the onion, which we import in immense 


are some things better omitted. 


soils—is the out-of-door 


quantity; but the onion needs very careful cultivation in 
good soil. I remember a Canadian farmer saying to me: 
“Only Indian gardeners know how to grow onions.” ‘The 


a good alternative It is very easily grown, and, 
though of little a separate vegetable, is pretty well 
as good as the onion in stews or as a flavouring. A cottage 
neighbour said to me the other day, “I always plant a hundred 
He is a very wise gardener. 


shallot is 


use as 


shallots in case the onions fail.” 


Strange Guests 
Bird tables 


as in peace-time 


! economists bid us to furnish 


In the 
stoat, 


which even officia 
have attracted guests of a new sort 
suburbs of one village-town in Hertfordshire a 
a weasel, and a grey squirrel were seen at different times in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the table. Roving cats and 
dogs can scarcely be kept away. The small birds at another 
table were much annoyed with a moorhen which settled itself 
in the waterbowl, and completely filled it. One of the 
usual visitors to a North Devon bird table has been a raven, 
doubtless one of those that built in a grove just opposite the 


hare, a 


less 


house. In a second grove trays are set out for the squirrels, 
and happily the 


since pairs were imported 


English red squirrel flourishes there greatly 
W. Beach THOMAS. 

































































By HAROLD 


MET a man last Monday who had just reiurned from 

lecturing to the universities of America. He had visited 
nearly all the eastern and fresh-water universities, and many 
of those in the south and middle west. He had travelled from 
Maine to Florida and from Chicago to Atlanta, Ga. He 
had returned (as any sensible person must return) captivated 
by the good-manners, the zest and the kindliness of Young 
America. But he had been bewildered by the gap which 
gapes between their knowledge and their ignorance. “It 
was as if,” he said, “ one discovered that a person who could 
repeat all the trains from Brighton to Victoria, including 
Saturdays only, but was under the impression that Victoria 
was a town in British Columbia. 

* * * * 

I asked him to give me instances. He said that on many 
points the American undergraduate was better informed 
upon European affairs than the British undergraduate. He 
knew about the Southern Dobrudja, and who the Kutzo 
Wallachs were and what was the extent of autonomy now 
enjoyed by the Slovaks. And then suddenly would come a 
question which, without arousing even momentary consterna- 
tion in the audience, showed that the true proportions of the 
world situation were in no way understood. “ For instance,” 
he said, “at three or four places I was asked whether the 
moment had not come for Great Britain to grant independ- 
ence to Canada. They only smiled a knowing smile when I 
explained to them the true nature of Dominion status.” How 
well I recognise that knowing smile! It is the smile which 
flickers across the face of a Soviet school-teacher when you 
inform her that education in Great Britain is untversal ; it is 
the smile which illumines the Aryan features of a Nazi youth- 
leader when you assure him that the British Conservative 
party are not in fact instruments in the hands of international 
Jewry ; it is the smile with which the believer rejects heretical 
truth, with which the ignorant reassure themselves that faith 
is a firmer thing than knowledge. Of all forms of facial 
expression it is perhaps the hardest to bear. 

* * * * 

“ And then,” my friend continued, “ there was something 
else which is difficult to identify or define. It was a general 
conception that Europe constitutes an entity known as ‘ The 
Old World ’ which is more or less of a homogeneous nature. 
These young people are inclined to speak of ‘ Europe’ as 
we used, before 1914, to speak of ‘The Balkans,’ namely 
as a small, pugnacious, backward and extremely quarrelsome 
geographical unit. Just as before the first German war we 
ignored the differences in quality between Turkish imperial- 
ism, Greek individualism, Serbian irredentism, Bulgarian 
nationalism and Rumanian culture, blurring them into the 
generic term ‘ The Balkans,’ in which right and wrong were 
almost evenly distributed, so also do the Americans today seek 
to blur, by misusing the term ‘ Europe,’ what seems to us 
the tremendous distinctions between the democracies and the 
totalitarian States.” “ But,” I objected, “ they were acutely 
aware of these distinctions at the time of Munich, when 
they were so angry with us for not going to war.” “ Today,” 
he said, sadly, “this has altered. They know that we are 
in the right and they want us to win. But they realise that 
it would all be so much easier for them if we were in the 
wrong. They welcome with delight any argument which 
seems to suggest insincerity on our part or which throws 
doubt upon our democratic purity. There is an enormous 
amount of nonsense talked about ‘ Finnish imperialism,’ 
about the ‘ British governing classes,’ or the ‘influence of 
big business upon Mr. Chamberlain’; and always, 
insistently, there is this preoccupation with India.” 

* * 7 * 

“ That,” I replied, “is no new thing. Ten years ago 

I also lectured in the United States and was constantly being 
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faced by this Indian bogey. For some thirty lectures ] ho. 
this question with bright charity, answering with polite ‘ad 
incisive liberalism. Yet I recall that on one evening y 
Dayton, Ohio, my patience failed. A woman rose trom 
the audience, and in a voice palpitating with uplift ask 
the inevitable question about India. ‘Mr. Nicolson. sp 
said, “when you return to Europe cannot you do something 
to ease the fate of the poor Indians?’ ‘Which Indians» | 
rejoined, unpardonably, * yours or ours? You must realig 
that the two problems are distinct. For whereas we educated 
and multiplied our Indians you practically exterminate 
yours. It would be very difficult for us at this date » 
adopt the solution which has proved so successful in yoy, 
country and to confine the aborigines of India to reserves. 
It is only fair to the citizens of Dayton to add that they 
appreciated this rejoinder and gave me a resounding cheer.” 
* 7 * . 

“But you can have no conception,” my friend continued, 
“ how large a place this Indian problem now occupies in the 
feeling of the United States. They are almost totally 
ignorant of the real proportions of the problem, and they 
imagine for instance that the Congress party is the duly 
elected Parliament of all India and that its views represent 
the whole people of India ‘in Congress assembled.’ We 
seem to be doing nothing whatsoever to place the rea 
facts of the Indian situation before the American people.” 
“ But we couldn’t do that,” I protested, “it would be very 
dangerous to put the true facts of any situation before the 
American public. It would be regarded as propaganda, 
and the Ministry of Information would never allow us to 
indulge in that. You should read Mr. James Duane Squires 
upon British propaganda ; you should read Quincy Howe's 
England Expects. You would then see how acutely 
sensitive are the American people to any attempt on our part 
to contradict the lies which are told against us.” “I know,” 
he said, “ but there is something behind it all: something 
which is difficult to explain.” “You mean,” I said, “ the 
American conscience?” 

* * * + 

“Yes,” he answered, “you see the Americans are in a 
spiritual dilemma. They loathe war and they detest evil. 
They dread that the day may come when, unless they go to 
war, evil will triumph. They thus seek by every means in 
their power to reconcile their idealism with their isola- 
tionism. The German and the left-wing propaganda agencies 
have been quick to provide them with the excuses which 
their souls desire. They welcome anything which suggests 
to them that this is not in fact a clear-cut conflict between 
right and wrong, but some complicated ‘ European’ or 
‘imperialistic’ struggle for power ; that it is not an issue 
between democracy and tyranny, but the final struggle of 
capitalism in France and England. President Roosevelt's 
sharp and friendly snub to the Youth Congress last Satur- 
day will have done good. Since the sad thing about it is that 
even as they make these excuses, they know that they are 
not quite true.” 

o * . * 

“ But surely,” I said, “ did not we also inaulge in similar 
escapism? Did we not say that Japan was justified in her 
Chinese policy, that the Abyssinians were slave-traders, 
that the Spanish Republicans murdered priests, that Germany 
had every right to occupy the Rhineland, that Dr. Benes 
had not observed the minority treaties, and that it was 
absurd to imagine that this country would ever go to war for 
Danzig? Surely our own spiritual dilemma, up ti!l March 
15th last, was identical with the Americans’ today? Surely 
we have no right to criticise them for indulging in emotional 
and intellectual insincerities so similar to those in which, for 
sO many years, we wallowed curselves? ” 
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STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


«Lights Up !’’? Charles B. Cochran’s 1940 Revue. At the Savoy. 





\p. COCHRAN’S new revue, unlike its three successful rivals 
at the Hippodrome, the Palladium, and the Queen’s, aims 
primarily, not at being lively, but at being elegant. Its settings 
and costumes are by Miss Zinkeisen, and are what is known 
ss lavish, though not as emphatically so as in the Cochran 
shows of five to ten years ago; but even the best of them do 
not sufficiently enchant the eye to make up fur what fails to 
delight the ear. Mr. Noel Gay’s music is indifferent ; of the 
Iyrics only two are really good ; the comic scenes have been 
grictly rationed ; and Miss Lillie, Mr. Vic Oliver and Mr. Bud 
Flanagan can all give points to Miss Evelyn Laye as the central 
It is not that any one element in the show 
is emphatically bad. Each of the scenes is in its own way 
competent, and they follow one another smoothly. The 
trouble is that there is nothing (or almost nothing) that arouses 
the mildest feelings of excitement, and that the whole 
performance seems a little desultory and lethargic. 

Of the twenty-one scenes only five are at all out of the 
ordinary. The best of them, which is also about the least 
ambitious, parodies the broadcasting techniques of Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States, and has a superb 
impersonation of Germany’s best-known broadcaster by Mr. 
James Hayter. The second is a good burlesque of a Christmas 
pantomime, which will seem a bit academic in another month’s 
time. The third and fourth—these are the only two numbers 
which possess both good lyrics and good tunes—are scenes 
in which Miss Doris Hare impersonates an evacuated urchin, 
and Mr. Clifford Mollison and Mr. Martyn Green, representing 
the Army and the Navy, bewail the superior glamour which 
now apparently attaches to the R.A.F. The fifth—by Mr. 
Mollison and Miss Laye—represents the trials of an unlucky 
conjurer and his more adept assistant. Of the more spectacular 
scenes the best is of a Victorian dance-hall, in which Miss 
Zinkeisen has been given her head to some effect ; the most 
pretentious the scene entitled A Fragonard Picture, which is 
no more than an elaborate setting for a strip-tease act 
performed rather apologetically by Miss Phyllis Stanley. All 
things considered, this must be described as the least good 
of the four revues now running in London. I was sorry to 
observe that the general lethargy which hung over the proceed- 
ings was extended even to a Pekinese, introduced—with poor 
results—into one scene ; these noble animals are very sensitive 
to atmosphere. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


figure of a revue. 


THE CINEMA 


“Dark Rapture.’”’ At the 
Again.’’ At the Leicester Square. 
Notre Dame.’’ At the Gaumont. 

Dark Rapture is a film shot by an American expedition to 

the Belgian Congo—it ends abruptly in a bush fire which 

destroyed wagons, cameras, everything but these priceless reels 
of exposed celluloid: the word priceless is used with intention. 

There has never been a film of Africa to equal this: it should 

be seen by all those who have watched African Skyways with 

its picture of the Rand compounds, the heartless industrialisa- 
tion and the dingy despair, for this is as near as we can get 
to what Africa was before the white man came: the wide 
rapid river, the dense tangled forest and the volcanic mountains 
that set the cameras trembling have preserved something for 

the tribesmen here. One carries away from the cinema a 

sense of innocence, of human dignity reduced to its essentials, 

no robes or decorations, just the skin and bone and hank 
of hair. The birdlike, whistling, attenuated yoices of the 

Pygmies go wandering deeper and deeper into the heart of 

darkness ; they camp for a night in their makeshift huts of 

twigs and leaves and then go on, without possessions except 
their tiny childish bows, until a river stops them. They cannot 
swim or use canoes: every time they reach water they must 
accomplish an engineering feat equal to that of the designers 
of the Sydney bridge—a man is catapulted on a long vine 
cable a hundred and fifty feet through the air to the opposite 
trees and then his fellow-workers scramble over: the bridge 
finished they abandon it and go on, without purpose except 
the pursuit of food, wandering in a kind of theological Limbo 


Polytechnic. ——‘** Destry Rides 
—* The Hunchback of 
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Remember that these are the people 
whom Stanley with his Maxim gun and his Remingtons called 


like unbaptised children. 


“vicious dwarfs.” With another tribe we watch the initiation 
of the boys (how was permission obtained to photograph this 
ceremony?): the little naked boys squat in a scared row while 
the old men grimly watch to see that everything is as it 
always was, that no child escapes the fear and pain they 
suffered, like parents at a commemoration: we see the set 
small desperate face during the circumcision standing out 
like something human among the peering masks. Then we 
cross the hot vibrating mountains and come down into the 
territory of giants, huge lobelias and heather forty feet high 
and men of seven feet—an aristocratic race which came cen- 
turies ago from Egypt ; with fine thin Nephertite features the 
King’s wives hobble, each under twenty pounds of anklets ; 
the court poet recites before the sacred cows with their 
enormous Viking horns two yards between the tips—the 
beginning of a civilisation nipped by the frost from Europe 
before it had time to spread. Then we watch almost in 
close-up—an extraordinary sight this—the snaring of the 
elephants with ropes—sensitive papillon ears, a lightning 
defence with the trunk. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the beauty of this film; perhaps it is not a_ picture 
for anthropologists: the impressions it gives are rapid, general, 
uninstructed, aimed at the imagination rather than the in- 
telligence, but anyone who sees it is likely to lose his palate 
for cinema fiction that week. 

Destry Rides Again is the first sufferer: a rather tred 
Western with a rather tired Dietrich. They have tried to turn 
Time back and put her exactly where they found her, before 
the slinky dresses and the long cigarette holders, in the tough 
husky world of The Blue Angel. But time tells ungallantly 
in the muscles of the neck: there is no falling in love again, 
even if we wanted to. James Stewart acts magnificently as the 
sheriff who won’t use a gun, but the picture doesn’t take itself 
quite seriously enough—as though these incongruous actors, 
and Mischa Auer, Una Merkel, Allen Jenkins, Charles 
Winninger, were playing Western just for fun. They don't 
belong to the same world as Brian Donlevy, who has run 
crooked gambling joints for as long as we can remember and 
must feel odd in any Eastern clothes. 

The Hunchback will appeal strongly to amateurs of the 
Gothick school—in its shocking way it’s really very fine. The 
racks and scourges and spiked cords are handled with love, 
and Laughton’s make-up is more horrifying than Chaney’s 
was seventeen years ago—we’ve toughened in the interval. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


OPERA 


** Don Giovanni’’ at Sadler’s Wells 


Tue revaluation of masterpieces is a favourite sport of under- 
graduates and a healthy exercise for growing minds. The 
hypothesis of the argument, none the less real for being un- 
specified, is that any opinion that is generally accepted must on 
that account be suspect. Because Bach is sometimes perfunc- 
tory and uninspired, he is written down as a bore turning 
out mechanical patterns; because Beethoven moves slowly 
through repeated tonic-and-dominant to his close he is 
called long-winded ; because Brahms’s scoring is not as trans- 
parent as Rimsky-Korsakov’s, he is written off as a_ vile 
orchestrator ; because Verdi is occasionally trite and blatant, 
he is dismissed as a mere vulgarian without art. But the real 
mainspring of these bright depreciations is a mistrust of popu- 
larly accepted reputations, and the resulting revision bears 
about as much relation to the truth as would a picture of 
Cromwell’s warts that omitted any reference to the “ and all.” 

Mozart has lately become popular—how popular might be 
seen at Sadler’s Wells last week when Don Giovanni was 
played under Mr. Collingwood’s direction to a packed and 
keenly receptive house—and, therefore, there must be some- 
thing wrong with Mozart. We are told, what we all knew so 
well that we have ceased to bother about it, that Don Giovanni 
is not a model of dramatic construction, that compression has 
caused a muddle in the second act, that Ottavio is a nincom- 
poop and that Elvira’s emotions display unhealthy symptoms 
of neurosis brought on by sex starvation—which is only jargon 
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for “ Elvira is a human being and not a lay figure in a con- 
ventional opera.” And from this and much more it is argued 
that Don Giovanni is a bad opera and an artistic failure. 

Unhappily for such naive judges, genius refuses to conform 
to their rules of conduct or to submit to a narrowly circum- 
scribed conception of good form. Beethoven, bursting the 
bonds of sonata-form, and Shakespeare, concentrating in Iago 
all the evil of which human nature is capable, set puzzles in- 
soluble by tidy and logical minds. Don Giovanni might have 
been improved by a more careful working-out of the drama, 
but the improvement would have been only in the direction 
of logic. Mozart was concerned with poetic creation, not with 
the working-out of an Euclidean theorem. 

None the less, he certainly posed some difficult problems 
to the producer and interpreters. At Sadler’s Wells they 
rightly go for continuity of action throughout the two acts, 
even though it involves the advent upon one scene of all the 
characters in the first part of Act I. Nor is there any attempt 
to resolve the dual nature of the work by emphasis on its 
tragic or its comic side. Both are played for all they are 
worth. The result is as satisfactory a performance as I have 
seen, in spite of the fact that the costumes are ugly in design. 
Miss Cross’s Don Anna is now in the very first class as a 
vocal and dramatic performance, and she has in the Ottavio 
of Mr. David Lloyd a peer in the art of singing Mozart. Mr. 
Lloyd’s phrasing of “Il mio tesoro” was of a quality that 
made one readily forget and forgive the stiffness of his acting 
in a part that is probably unactable. Mr. Matters was not 
formed by Nature to be the ideal Don Giovanni, but his sing- 
ing is always musical and often has the right vitality. Miss 
Naylor does nothing better than Zerlina; if she could make 
her less sophisticated without loss to the polish of her sing- 
ing it would be perfect. The Elvira of Miss de Gunst is 
splendidly conceived from the dramatic point of view, but 
unfortunately she is apt to sing sharp under the pressure of 
emotion. It is a pity, for this Elvira really dominates the 
drama. Mr. Stear (Leporello) is not a buffo bass and jokes 
with difficulty, but, as he spares us the conventional business, 
his performance has great merit. 

Dynel EY Hussey. 


ART 


The Leicester Galleries 


Tue works of the three present exhibitors at the Leicester 
Galleries are worth seeing for their own sake, and together 
they give a good hne on un-academic art of the present. 
Anthony Gross, whose water-colours occupy the entrance 
gallery, has spent enough of his time in France to look at 
London with a fresh eye. Many English painters (Christopher 
Wood, for instance) have been jogged into vivid life by the 
sight of the unfamiliar scrolls and curlicues on the facades of 
French villas and churches. Mr. Gross returns from abroad to 
comment on the beauties of Allison Road, N.8, and Gascony 
Avenue, N.W.6, and he sees them with the lively, hopeful 
romance that their nineteenth-century builders and architects 
expected them to stimulate in everyone. Quite absent from 
these drawings is the damp-eyed superiority of the “twenties 
and early ‘thirties. Absent also is the hot criticism of a 
genuine lover like Osbert Lancaster. The life going on in the 
drawing-rooms behind these bow windows with Romanesque 
capitals and frilly curtains can be imagined without any of the 
nausea we have been trained to register, and we can be grate- 
ful to the artist for reminding us of many double rows of 
such semi-detached lives that mount as many gentle rises 
within the metropolitan area. 

Ivon Hitchens, who shows recent paintings in the next 
room, is a lyrical painter of English landscape. Lyrical in 
the sense that he would like a picture to paint itself if it 
would ; he would like it to grow on the canvas little nursed, 
hardly touched by human hands, in case the growth should 
be warped or stunted. As pictures will not grow of them- 
selves he is willing to put himself between nature and the 
canvas, but only on sufferance. He realises that he must be 
unusually sensitive, and always awake at the moment when a 
vision becomes pictorial and ready to be born; and that he 
must be, like a good midwife, specially well-educated about 
his job. He uses colour easily in these latest pictures, but his 
simple-looking areas of blue and grey and green have the 
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certainty of his years of experience about them. Dangerous 
I compared him last week with Edward Thomas, and | = 
now take a greater risk and compare him with Hopkins n 
lush and complicated are some of his recent patterns. Hi 
titles, at any rate, are on my side in showing a Hopkin, 
tendency: Mill-pool, September wind and Path between 
waters. And the colour of Blue Glade (one of the best Paint. 
ings) is very much a Hopkins colour. 

Henry Moore, whose new sculpture and drawings Occupy 
an inner room, is the best, and so naturally not the “ easiest,” 
of living English sculptors. To see his work as part of the 
English sculpture tradition, imagine stone and wood carving 
dropping off to sleep at the beginning of the fourteenth cep. 
tury and waking again, drowsily and not for long, in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Moore has looked for inspiration to the 
sculpture of many other countries and ages, but (advised by 
English sculpture) he has looked at the primitive elemeny 
chiefly. Like the carvers of England’s early crosses, fonts and 
doors, he sees it as absurd to try to copy flesh and blood : 
for the human figure will not come to life in stone, but the 
stone may come to life in itself. Bound to the limitles 
suggestions of the human figure as model, he has made for 
this exhibition one very large carving (in elm) and a numbe 
of very small figures (in lead), and the material in each case 
has its independent life underlined, in size as well as character. 
If these figures were the size of human beings they would 
lose most of their force. As it is they are full of life, and they 
are beautiful in surface ; grain, colour and texture being given 
their full value. In drawing, Mr. Moore at one time was adept 
at creating an illusion of solids on the flat surface of paper. 
The new drawings here have the same interest of shape, and 
each visible area still tells you what is going on round the 
corner, on the invisible side of each object, but there are no 
shadows of illusion in them. Instead, they have a strongly 
decorative side and abound in tricks, well used, as all good 
drawings do. JOHN Piper. 


THE SOUTH 


CrystTAv of afternoon, haze of evening, 
Cool overlapping shell of the August night, 
and the quail, the lost and pleading 

call of the quail 


And the cypress swamp rich with the moving sepia 
Of slumber and gestation: delicate, white 
azalea, rhododendron, 
and laurel, pale 


In the tightening web of shadow. Louisiana 
Niggers in their canoe follow the flight 
of the ducks across the darkening 
marsh and the wail 


Of the heron skirting the long bayou. The liveoaks 
Loosen theis mosses through the fringe of light. 
One instant, held in amber, 
vesseled and frail 


The giant Gulf lies open to the summer, 
The sky sends gulfward from its summer height 
crystals of afternoon: 
the lingering trail 


Of dust falls on the wharf, the haze of evening 
Falters upon the golden-wristed, bright- 
bellied longshoremen loading 
bale upon bale 


Into the freighters. Trinidad, Havana 
Move with their cargoes through the August night 
and the tall boys are leaning 
over the rail 


Lazily watching the ships, the westward moving 
Voyagers on and on and out of sight, 
smiling as darkness fills 
the endless sail. 


FREDFRIC PROKOSCH. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
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Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


GERMANY AFTER VERSAILLES 


si,—As a mere architect and townplanner, I possess, I fear, 
the most rudimentary knowledge of political economics and, 
perhaps, the average layman’s ignorance of the real state of 
international affairs. But I would like to contribute one small 
frst-hand piece of information, based upon my professional 
knowledge, on conditions m Germany during what, may be 
roughly called the post-Versailles decade, before the Nazi 
régime came into force: and, further, to ask your readers for 
an explanation which may enlighten a puzzled architect and 
townplanner as to the paradox of a stricken, impotent Ger- 
many and an era of magnificent building achievement. I 
have also a more superficial impression to give of general 
living conditions, perhaps all the more valuable because I was 
not out to study such things specifically. 

In 1931 I attended, as president of one of the sections, the 
Royal Institute of Public Health’s conference at Frankfurt: it 
was an important moment in the history of post-war 
Germany; we met many doctors, educationists, housing 
architects, city officials, &c., and we visited several of the 
surroundings towns, including Heidelberg. Later by myself 
I went to Cologne, Mainz, Diisseldorf, and finally Berlin, 
where was being held a comprehensive exhibition of civic 
achievement. This was a period when, for the only time 
during recorded building history, Germany may have been 
said to have led the civilised world in architectural design: 
great though her achievement has been in most periods, it 
has otherwise, with the possible exception of Schinkel’s 
individual genius, been derivative rather than originating. 

But not only was the work outstanding and pioneering in 
quality, but equally remarkable in quantity: I remember 
remarking to one of the chief officials of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration, who was also attending the conference, that our 
city had nothing to compare in boldness and scale with what 
Frankfurt had done since the war: it was not so much the 
number of houses built (numbers are notoriously difficult to 
compare, and no city has beaten Liverpool’s housing efforts), 
but the bold character of the layout and the accompanying 
buildings, churches, social centres, schools, &c. We were 
equally astonished at the great Markethall of Frankfurt, 220 
metres long and 50 wide, and treated with great architectural 
dignity. Never would Liverpool ratepayers face such a 
prodigious outlay. 

Frankfurt was not exceptional: the three volumes of those 
excellent Blauer Biicher published in 1929, one devoted to 
housing—both detached and “ settlements ”—one to municipal 
and private “ work” buildings (markethalls, shops, factories, 
silos, &c.), and another to “ cultural” buildings (including the 
huge Exhibition Hall and Congress buildings at Cologne, the 
Bauhaus at Dessau, the Planetarium at Diisseldorf, &c.) ; these 
volumes give one some general impressions of this volume of 
work and its quality, the latter due largely to a group of 
brilliant Jewish architects. (In these books, it is important to 
note that a few pre-war buildings are included which are 
extremely valuable as illustrating the architectural advance in 
the later period.) 

Our hosts, nearly all belonging to general municipal, 
medical and architectural life, were enthusiastic and hos- 
pitable: it is quite true that they were out to show us their 
fine achievements and we did not officially penetrate into dis- 
tressed areas, though we were told that they existed. I, for 
one, was quite deceived into believing that Germany was well 
on the way to recovery, and, indeed, had got her environ- 
mental conditions into shape. The physical condition of the 
People that we met in our work and their generous hospitality 
were equally memorable: though we were struck, after one 
lavish reception, by the standard and apparently inspired 
excuse that was made to many of us, that this was not their 
usual scale of living—it was a treat specially prepared to do 
us honour. I did also notice that the tea-places seemed 
bursting at four o'clock in the afternoon with business men 
fating their three cream stices. . But, again, we did not 
make any attempt to study less favoured living conditions. 


paulo-post-Versailles 
material prosperity?—I am, your obedient servant, 


S1r,—The letter of Mr. Edwyn Bevan in your 
February 9th very pertinently raises the question as to what is 
meant by the “destruction of Germany.” 
it is superfluous from our point of view to insist that we do 
not intend to destroy Germany, in the same way in which 
the present leaders of Germany are attempting to destroy 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
ourselves to do it. 
man state of mind which 
capable of appreciating our attitude in the matter, particu- 
larly when it is encouraged by Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda to 
look forward to the “destruction of England.” 


of the victorious armies of the Allies. 
in any jingoistic sense, but to drive home to the German 
people that they have been definitely defeated by the wea- 
pon of force to which they were the first to resort. 


And now, Sir, I see that Mr. Arthur Bryant, a historian for 
whom I have great respect, in his new book, Unfinished 
Victory, has painted again the familiar picture of famine in 


Central Europe, the scramble of Jews for real property during 


the inflation period, and the ordeals of the students preparing 
for their professions of doctors, lawyers, architects, jour- 
nalists, &c. 

May I add that the Heidelberg students looked very happy 


and well fed and appeared to be still addicted to beer and 
duelling? 


What, then, is the explanation? Was this a mere facade of 
prosperity or had money been spent on buildings which 
should have been devoted to other purposes? Or was there a 
and pre-Nazi interregnum of real 


PATRICK ABERCROMBIE. 
22 Suffolk Street, London, S.W. 1. 


DESTROYING GERMANY 


issue of 


As he poimts out, 


We simply could not bring 
I am not so sure, however, that the Ger- 
condones such proceedings is 


I feel, therefore, that it is this elementary fact which we 


should try to bring home to the German people—.e., that we 
have no desire to shoot them in thousands, but further than 
this we cannot promise. 
Germany’s power for evil. 
merely to the Nazi doctrines, but to the fact that they have 
been accepted by a people of 
potentiality for good or evil. 


We are definitely out to destroy 
That this is so great is due, not 


such tremendous intrinsic 


Our attitude generady towards the German people should 


be akin to that of the magistrate who finds it necessary to 
sentence a youth to a period of detention at a Borstal institu- 
tion, as the result of the 
youth’s upbringing. 


circumstances surrounding that 


There is, or should be, no fundamental antagonism on the 


magistrate’s part towards the youth, and no one will be more 
pleased than he if the period of detention eventually results 
in the youth becoming an acceptable member of society. 


It is, I am aware, somewhat crude to suggest sending the 


whole German nation to Borstal, but there are certain essen- 
tials about which it seems to me there can be no doubt. 
Germans must be definitely defeated by France and Great 
Britain. 
render as the result of internal collapse. 


The 
This includes, of course, the possibility of sur- 


This must be followed by the triumphal entry into Berlin 
This is essential, not 


After this they must be completely disarmed and a military 


protectorate established by the Allies, irrespective of what the 
United States or any other neutral may think in the matter, 
and this protectorate must be maintained at least until the 
peace settlement has been argued out. 
Harold Nicolson points out in his book Why We Are at 
War, must on no account be hurried. The tremendous arma- 
ments we are now building up are required not only to defeat 
Germany but to maintain the peace afterwards until such 
time as we can feel that Germany can take her place with 
other nations in the resumed-progress of Western civilisation. 


This latter, as Mr. 


The maintenance of these armaments on our side will 


necessitate great economies from everyone in this country 
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at least for many years, but no intelligent person will find it 
difficult to accept and carry out such restrictions as this will 
necessitate. 

You can trust a policeman with a revolver, but members of 
the public require a licence to carry firearms. Even this is 
forbidden to youths under a certain age, and quite right too! 
Germany has not yet reached that age!—I beg to remain, 
yours sincerely, IAN W. STANDING. 

57 Burlington Avenue, Kew, Surrey. 


S1r,—When Mr. Bevan, in his letter in your last issue, urges 
that “ we should put forward more clearly, in agreement with 
our French Allies, what attractive elements in the subsequent 
state of things would remain safeguarded for the Germans if 
they accepted our terms,” it is obvious that these “ elements ” 
must be attractive to the Germans if they are to influence 
them at all. 

This fact seems to present an insuperable difficulty. We 
have to deal with what Elizabeth Koffka calls “the Nazi 
mentality,” and vividly describes as “a nation thoroughly 
trained in obedience and, worse, in self-deception, for six 
years, full of self-importance, with little patience and self- 
criticism, but with high ambitions.” In face of such a men- 
tality it seems impossible to formulate any “attractive 
elements” which would appear in the least attractive to the 
vast majority of the nation. Unti! a complete change takes 
place in German “mentality,” and a great enlightenment 
comes to them, it seems impossible to assuage the bitterness 
of the peace terms to which we are even now pledged by 
mingling with them “ attractive elements.” 

And so we come face to face with the hard fact that we 
do want “the destruction of Germany,” connoting by that 
term what alone Germany can mean when she makes use 
of it. What we also want—the abandonment by her of her 
aggressive ambitions, her acknowledgment of the just claims 
of truth and justice, and her acceptance of our offer of good 
will—cannot, unless she accomplishes a complete “change of 
mind,” offer any compensation for the deep humiliation which 
she is bound to feel when our peace terms are formulated. 
And Germany’s reaction to these terms (which would certainly 
have to include a great deal more than the restoration of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland) would most certainly be a 
scornful rejection of them and a still firmer resolve to fight 
to the utmost. In the light of these considerations, it seems 
hopeless to formulate peace proposals more definitely than we 
have already formulated them. The more definitely we 
formulate them the more unacceptable they will be to the 
“Nazi mentality.” 

Vae victis! is the only doom which anyone attempting to look 
into the future can confidently predict concerning Germany. 
That woe would be dire enough if she were possessed with a 
reasonably “sound mind.” With her unshaken “ mentality ” 
its woefulness is bound to be increased tenfold.—-Yours 
faithfully, JOHN P. KINGSLAND. 

The Waverley, Felixstowe. 


TRAINING FOR THE LAND 


Sir,—In your issue of February 2nd, Mr. C. Leslie Norris 
writes that “ The Government, however, seems at last to have 
awakened to the fact that there is such a thing as agriculture, 
and that the land must be further cultivated, &c.,” and in 
another letter signed by the chairman of the Dunlop Company 
a scheme for training young men who have not yet reached 
military age is indicated. 

Would it not be possible to take advantage of the Govern- 
ment’s tardy awakening and marry to it the idea of an agricul- 
tural training for boys of the age to which the Dunlop scheme 
applies? 

Unless the opportunity offered by our present dependence 
on the home agricultural industry is seized to obtain permanent 
recognition of the vital importance in peace, as well as in 
war, of this our greatest industry, the chance is not likely 
to recur and the land will be allowed to fall back into the 
deplorable condition to which a great deal of it had been 
reduced by the autumn of last year. 

The idea of training lads for work on the land is not new, 
but it has been left to charity in the main and has never 
formed any part of an agricultural policy or been used in 
any way to contribute to the solution of our social problems. 
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Briefly, if training centres could be set up all over the count 
it would have the following among other advantages, |; anil 
supply .a pool from which urgently needed labour for o 
farms could be drawn, it would give our young lads a training 
which would keep them from degenerating physically a 
mentally through unemployment, or from entering blind alley 
occupations. It would help immensely in raising the standard 
of physique among our young men and, finally, unless agri- 
culture is again to be shamelessly thrown overboard as soon 
as the nation thinks that it is safe from further risk of starva. 
tion, it would have produced a large body of skilled lang 
workers certain of permanent healthy and happy employment, 
Clearly it is a case for Government action. Large sums 
have already been spent on a Women’s Land Army, a greg 
deal of voluntary work done to organise it and many patriotic 
volunteers have been enrolled and are now at work. Ajj 
honour is due to them, but no one will pretend that there can 
be any permanence about such an organisation or any ultimate 
benefit. On the other hand, if an equal expenditure and 
energy were devoted to training our boys both the immediate 
and the future benefits would be immense.—Yours faithfully, 
HuGu B. Carrincton. 
Blacklands, Crowhurst, Sussex. 


THE CAUSE OF INFLUENZA 


S1r,—May I point out that your medical correspondent’; 
statements as to the cause of influenza and other “ virys” 
diseases such as small-pox, measles, rabies, foot-and-mouth 
disease are incomplete? It is quite true that some of the 
viruses are so minute—such as that of foot-and-mouth disease 
—that it has been seriously debated whether they could be 
alive. That they are living is demonstrated by the fact, 
proved in every case, that a bacillus can be precisely and in- 
evitably grown from the virus if proper cultural methods are 
used. This is of the first practical importance since a killed 
antigen (vaccine) of the bacillary phase gives us a powerful, 
safe and precise method of prevention and cure, while a 
killed antigen of the virus phase is relatively impotent. 

In true influenza, such as the pandemic of 1918 and subse- 
quent epidemics, the influenza bacillus of Pfeiffer was present 
in every case in the respiratory passages. In the tissues, such 
as the brain, it was in its virus phase, where it pro 
duced encephalitis lethargica—“ Sleepy Sickness ”—which was 
quickly and precisely cured by an antigen of the bacillary 
phase from the throat. The exact microbal cause of every 
case of so-called influenza can be discovered by proper cul- 
ture and a specific remedy produced in twelve hours at the 
most, so that a fatal issue is a very rare event. 





Experimentally and clinically this point of view has been 
proved beyond yea or nay, but is still officially ignored. It 
is quite a simple experiment to filter the blood of a guinea- 


pig artificially infected with foot-and-mouth disease and re- 


cover the bacillus from the filtered material and to give 
another guinea-pig foot-and-mouth disease by injecting the 
bacillus. A killed antigen of the bacillus easily protects a 
guinea-pig from the disease, whether infected in the bacillary 
or virus phases, and this simple prevention has been found 
effective in cattle exposed to dire infection. An antigen of 
the influenza bacillus is equally effective for both prevention 
and cure if properly grown and manufactured.—Truly yours, 
W. M. Crorton. 
22 Park Square East, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


THE ETHICS OF HUNTING 


Si1r,—Since the outbreak of war there has been much dis- 
cussion in the Press as to whether fox-hunting should be 
restricted, or even abolished, in the interests of poultry- 
farming and our food supply. 

The National Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports 
was founded on the conviction that the hunting and coursing 
of highly sentient creatures for sport is repugnant to all who 
believe in impartial justice to animals. Further, the Society 
desires to obtain for wild animals the legal protection from 
cruelty already given to domestic animals and to many kinds 
of birds. It advocates the State control of British wild life. 
At this time, when so much stress is laid on the agricultural 
advantages of the proposed cessation of hunting, it might be 
well to remind those directly concerned in the matter that the 
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movement 10 favour of the abolition of blood sports has 
rimarily an ethical, not an economic, basis. The fact that 
the nation is now at war in no way lessens the importance 
of the moral aspect of killing for sport, and the opponents of 
hunting, who have for long insisted that there can be no 
iystification for this senseless persecution of wild creatures, 
have no reason to change their view that all forms of blood 
sports should go the way of bull-, bear- and badger-baiting, 
which were abolished over a century ago on grounds of cruelty. 
It is our hope that the calamity of war will not hinder 
that growing respect for wild life which has been so marked 
q feature of the present century.—Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE ArLISS, Vice-President. 

ty for the Abolition of Cruel Sports, 
at 253 Cowley Road, Oxford. 


National S 


THE MORAL FRONT 

Sir,—In his article, “‘The Moral Front,” Sir Evelyn Wrench 
compares the energy of the young Nazi with the apathy of 
the voung Christian, and asks: “ are we ready to give 
, devotion equally whole-hearted [as the Nazis] to our ideals? ” 
ipathy can be found in Sir Evelyn’s sentence. 
It is something 


The clue to our 
An ideal belongs to the world of thought. 
we cannot have. If we could have it then it would no longer 
be an ideal. Life for the Nazi is totalitarian. He has a 
purpose which involves action as well as thought. We have 
ideals but no purpose. 

The greatest contribution Jesus made to history was His 
discovery of the purpose of God—the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, and Christianity ts the continuity of that purpose. An 
ideal has no hands and feet, a purpose has. Jesus did not give 
His disciples ideals to think about. He fired them with His 
purpose, and in so far as Christianity exists today it exists in 
the lives of men who carry on His work. To urge whole- 
hearted devotion to ideals is to stress reflection at the expense 
of action, and the result is the stagnation we all deplore. The 
more idealist and other-worldly religion becomes the worse 
will be our plight. Our whole task today is to reverse the 
process and recover the religious attitude of Jesus for whom 
religion was a way of understanding and of living the whole 
of life, and the building of the Kingdom here His purpose.— 
Yours faithfully, M. R. BENNETT. 

The Sheiling, Waltham St. Lawrence, Reading. 


Sir,—I must confess that I have read Sir Evelyn Wrench’s 
article on “ The Moral Front,” in your issue of February 9th, 
with pronounced misgiving. 

Sir Evelyn quotes certain ascetic practices adopted by 
fanatical young Nazis, such as the abandonment of alcohol 
and nicotine, with the implication that it would be desirable 
for us, as professed adherents of Christianity, to make similar 
sacrifices. 

There is, however, no authority for any suggestion that this 
somewhat artificial type of asceticism fulfils a serious Christian 
requirement. Still less cause is there for believing that it 
contributes in the slightest degree towards the efficiency of 
the citizen or the warrior. I refer, of course, to the normal 
moderate quantity of alcohol and tobacco consumed by the 
average man, not to the excessive drinker and smoker. 

A little anecdote concerning General Grant, of American 
Civil War fame, may be not inapposite. It is said that a well- 
meaning busybody wrote to Abraham Lincoln complaining 
of Grant’s alleged addiction to whisky. Lincoln replied: “I 
wish you would tell me what brand Grant Grinks, because I 
should like some of my other Generals to sample it.” 

Sir Evelyn’s remarks are all the more unfortunate, inasmuch 
as they support a deplorable tendency at the present time to 
advocate repressive measures such as we are the first to 
deplore in the enemy. If our object is the maintenance of 
a if we are fighting the Nazis because they despise 
reedom, 


then it is a rank paradox for us to imitate their 
methods of suppressing liberty. This is what we shall be 
doing if we demand that people give up innocuous habits like 
smoking and drinking. 


The last war proved that an over-regimented, super- 
disciplined, joyless community, though it may appear to have 
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certain extraneous advantages over the more easy-going 
nations, possesses little true morality, and still less ability to 
stand the strain of continued hardships. 

Are the demands of a moral system met by any country 
which treats its conquered as the Nazis have treated the 
Czechs and the Poles? Is the knack of doing without alcohol 
and tobacco a moral compensation for murdering defenceless 
fishermen? I leave it to Sir Evelyn to find the answer.— 
Yours, &c., JOHN A. FLETCHER. 

35 Elvaston Place, London, S.W. 7. 


THE INCOMES OF THE CLERGY 


Sir,—I am not concerned to criticise or justify the disparity 
between clerical incomes, but the letter of Mr. H. W. Pearson 
on this subject in your last issue but one ought not to be 
allowed to pass without comment. 

He propounds the surprising theory that this disparity must 
be explained by reference to ancient endowments of particular 
parishes by pious testators, and can only be justified because 
we respect the validity of a will. The theory is ingenious but 
untenable. Its author will find in many old churches a list 
of benefactions for the parish by pious testators, but I doubt 
whether he will find a single instance of a gift for the mainten- 
ance of the incumbent for the simple reason that such mainten- 
was provided for by the tithes exacted from _ the 
parishioners. The position remains the same today except in 
the case of modern endowments.—yYours faithfully, 


K. C, 


ance 


ANTI-CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


S1r,—In a review of The Art of Preaching in The Spectator of 
February 2nd, Miss Dorothy L. Sayers writes: “ We are bom- 
barded, six days of the week, with definitely anti-Christian 
teaching, much of it very skilfully worded.” 

Will Miss Sayers kindly inform where, when, and how this is 
being done? To use Miss Dartle’s phraseology, I merely 
ask for the sake of information.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR HANSON. 

“ Lingfell,’ Pollard Avenue, Bingley. 


LIQUOR IN WAR-TIME 


Sir,—Dr. Vernon’s article on Liquor in War-Time shows such 
a lack of grasp of all but the statistics of the subject that I 
feel sustained to take up the cause of the poor who like alcohol. 
Dr. Vernon says: “.. . in an inquiry made on 848 families 
living in the poorer working-class streets of York, it appeared 
that drink was responsible for 28 per cent. of the cases of 
But, good heavens, in how many cases was the 
poverty responsible for the drink? We are not told that, of 
course. Alcoholism is a symptom, not a disease. If people 
are sufficiently miserable, they must either have an occasional 
“release,” in the form of getting drunk once a week, which 
does no harm to anybody, or else they must retire to a private 
mental world of their own, which may lead to insanity. If a 
person is dying of cancer his doctor does not deprive him of 
morphia on the ground that he is acquiring the habit. Until 
this country is prepared to raise the standard of living of the 
millions who exist in misery those persons are entitled to 
indulge in their sole means of escape—alcohol.—I am, Sir, your 
MaAuRICE ELLINGER. 


poverty.” 


obedient servant, 


N 


86 Inverness Terrace, W. 


Sir.—Mr. Robertson Scott dismisses the £150,000,000 (an 
under-estimate) accruing to the revenue from liquor taxation 
on the ground that it comes from the public. So does 
Income Tax. 

Your readers may like to be told what a plain citizen said 
in my hearing last week. “When I put £1 into War Savings 
Certificates,” he said, “I lend £1 to the State, which pays me 
interest on my loan and must some day repay the principal in 
full. When I buy a dozen bottles of sherry I give the revenue 
£1 4s. out-and-out, which the State takes absolutely and 
finally. For nearly three months, the Sherry gives pleasure 
to my few black-out callers ; I strengthen my country’s export 
position ; and I do a bit for anti-Bolshevist Spain.” 
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Saving and Spending should be companions, not 
antagonists: haec oportuit facere et illa non omittere—Yours 
faithfully, ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 

20 Temple Fortune Lane, N.W. 11. 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


S1rR,—I was glad to read the letters from Mrs. Mozley and 
Mr. Tetley under the above heading in your issue of 
February 9th. 

Of the self-refuting statements of “fact” in the book to 
which they refer it is not necessary to speak ; but it is surely 
nothing short of a scandal that any holder of a public office 
from which he draws a large salary should be allowed to 
disseminate opinions entirely inconsistent with the principles 
which are accepted as a necessary, qualification for its tenure. 

In this country the greatest freedom is given to the 
expression of opinions, however extreme, but that freedom 
must always be subject to the rule that, when such opinions 
are, as in this case, in indirect conflict with the duties and 
with the very basis upon which a public office is held, it is 
the manifest duty of its holder to resign.—Yours faithfully, 

Mill Lawn, Reigate. W. W. PAINe. 


S1r,—While sympathising profoundly with the view expressed 
by Mrs. Mozley in your last issue, I suggest that her decision 
to cancel her subscription to the Friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral, and to advise others to do so, is not the right one. 
The glory of Canterbury Cathedral, and its spiritual signifi- 
cance, will remain for many centuries after the present 
occupant of the Deanery is forgotten. My own alternative 
suggestion is that the Council of the Friends should meet 
immediately, and, without paying the slightest attention to 
the views of their chairman, should elect the President of the 
Republic of Finland as an honorary member of the Friends 
of Canterbury Cathedral.—Yours faithfully, 
ANOTHER FRIEND. 


S1r,—As organist of the Cathedral, whose organ is now, for 
the first time since 1886, being renovated, at a cost of £6,000, 
entirely owing to the generosity of the Friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral, I was rather disturbed to read Mrs. Mozley’s letter 
in your last issue ; the Friends kindly undertook to raise the 
money some time before the war began, and the work is now 
in hand. It is indeed a pity that some should forget that 
they were Friends of Canterbury Cathedral before they found 
themselves opposed to its Dean, and if their support be with- 
drawn at a time when it is most needed the Cathedral will be 
the first, though not the last, to suffer. Surely a true friend 
feels bound to help, rather than desert, in time of need. 
16A Burgate Street, Canterbury. GERALD H. KNIGHT. 


A REGISTER OF LINGUISTS 


S1r,—The letter on this subject, from the Minister of Labour, 
will seem pathetic to many of us. It is the final demonstra- 
tion of what so many who had special qualifications had 
feared, that all our efforts to put ourselves at the disposal of 
the Government have been mere waste of time. 

Soon after Munich the authorities had twice sent out cards. 
These had been duly filled up. What happened to them is a 
matter for conjecture. I happen to have passed various lin- 
guistic examinations in the Army, but when I found that men 
were being asked if they were ready to learn the alphabets 
and elements of some of these languages I made it my busi- 
ness to find out why this request was being made, especially as 
I knew that several, far better scholars than myself, had like- 
wise heard nothing in response to their cards or letters offer- 
ing to give their services at home without payment, or 
elsewhere. 

My inquiries led to a personal interview with someone 
very highly placed in Mr. Brown’s Department. He told me 
that there was no trace in his records of my files or of the 
files of some whom I mentioned as being far better equipped 
than Iam. At his request we filled up fresh cards and were 


told that these were now placed in the “live register.” There, 
it seems, they remain. 

Many of us who are carrying on our academic work would 
gladly undertake censoring or the reading of foreign papers. 
Think of the vast amount of money that would thus be saved! 
I submitted a proposal of this nature through a member of 
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Parliament, with the result that a Minister—not the Ministe 
of Labour—asked me to prepare a “ register of linguists” I 
did so by return of post, having previously interviewed every 
specialist whose name I gave. My letter has remained with. 
out acknowledgement to this day. And now Mr. Brown acy 
for a “ Register of Linguists ”! F 

I think I know the answer: it was given me officially in 
India in the last war, when I—who previously had been teach. 
ing Arabic to War Office candidates—was seconded to a 
Ministry of Munitions, and a colleague—a manufacturer in 
peace-time—was seconded to do intelligence work among 
Arab tribes in Mesopotamia. We were told that jt Was 
“inadvisable for us to come to our military duties With 
preconceived notions from civilian life."—Yours faithfyly 

85 Milton Road, Cambridge. H. Loewe. 


NEWS FROM FINLAND 


Sir,—Regarding your footnote to the letter under the above 
heading last week, no one doubts the reliability of the journa- 
lists in Finland, but it is obvious that they can only send 
reports based on information supplied by the Finnish Govern. 
ment. Though I do not condone the attitude of the USSR. 
it would only be fair to hear their side as well as Finland’s— 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, F. A. GREENAWAY 

5 Lansdowne Grove, Neasden, N.W. Io. 

[This is not so. The journalists in question are constantly 
in the front line or close to it, and send reports on the evi- 
dence of their own eyes.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


COMPETITION No. 16 


S1r,—My attention has only just been called to the outraged 
letter from Miss Drew in your issue of January 19th. May | 
just say that 

(i) Miss Drew seems to be more serious than I was. 

(ii) Miss Drew’s definition of “ jibing ” must be an odd one, 
I was, as I supposed would be obvious to anyone less solemn 
than Miss Drew, deliberately overstating a case. 

(iii) Most of Miss Drew’s own verdict seems to me per- 
fectly true (though I should state it with less wealth of vague 
superlatives than she does), but also completely beside the 
point. The point at issue was not whether Milton was a 
great poet, which I imagine no one doubts, but whether 
Paradise Lost as a whole is a good epic poem. 

(iv) Anyone who can read Paradise Lost through in an even- 
ing, and suppose that he has really appreciated it, is either a 
superman or self-confessedly incapable of appreciating Milton 
in anything but an _ impressionistically superficial way.— 
Yours, &c., M. Roy RIDLEY. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


COMPETITION No. 17 


Sirn—A few weeks ago you were good enough to publish 
some verses of mine headed “Evacuees.” In them I men- 
tioned the verminous state of some of our evacuated children 
and their preference for tinned food rather than country 
produce. If I unwittingly hurt the susceptibilities of any 
of your readers, I am most sincerely sorry ; but if I could 
arouse them to a sense of their own responsibility in this 
matter, I should be extremely glad. We ought not to allow 
our little brothers and sisters to live in surroundings that 
breed dirt and disease. We should agitate continually for 
more and better houses, and most of us could take our share 
in some voluntary organisation for the betterment of ou 
younger generation. But are we? Judging by my recent 
experiences, we are not.—Yours faithfully, 
“ BILLETING OFFICER 


UNPAID REPARATIONS 


S1r,—It would be interesting to know by what financial pro- 
cess Dr. Annandale Troup would suggest that billions o 
German money might have found their way into the coffers 
of our Treasury. Marks, the only kind of money whic 
Germany has the right to create, are no use in England, and 
sterling, the money which we do use, Germany does no 
possess the right of creating.—Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK. 
Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 
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Ways to Peace 
This Way to Peace. By George Lansbury. (Rich and Cowan. 33s.) 
why We Fight: Labour’s Case. By The Rt. Hon. Arthur 
"Greenw‘ od. Routledge. 5s. 
Ir the Government does not publish its peace aims it is not 
from lack of advice on the subject. Was there ever a war 
which provoked so much discussion about the settlement to 
be aimed at when it was over? In most wars the plain object 
of each belligerent has been to get the enemy down and then 
grab as much as he safely could. But at the Treaty of 
Versailles that idealism or “utopianism” whose entry into 
ssor Carr so much deplores began to assert itself, 
positively 


politics Pr« 
and in current discussions of peac 
ndeed, two qualities strike me about our war-aim 
desire to be just and 
and even generous, and, secondly, the terrible 
We really are an 


aims it 1S 


rampant 


literature general: first, its eager 
unvindict 


subordination of its thoughts to its wishes. 


amiable people. 

The crudest examples, I suppose, are those who foretell a 
rapid victory, an anti-Hitler revolution, and a friendly peaceful 
Germany which will 
Federation ; or, on the opposite side, those who see the re- 
demption of the world from war and all unhappiness by Stalin, 
whose noble purposes are at present thwarted by the Fascist 
despotisms of Finland, Sweden, Norway, Britain, France and 
America. The first is ordinary amiable wish-thinking ; the 
second invincible fanaticism, like that of the religious wars ; 
but both expect paradise and neither is vindictive. 


become a model niember of a great 


And then on a higher plane, much higher, we have Mr. 
Lansbury. This Way to Peace is wish-thinking through and 
through, but the wishes are those of a kindly and thoughtful 
A fair-minded 
war- 


man, with a wide and long experience of life. 
man, too. He does not call his political opponents 
mongers. No; “the war is an almost intolerable sorrow to 
Neville Chamberlain, Clement Attlee and the mass of people.” 
As to the enemy, or those dictators, duces, kings and generals 
who are commonly regarded as the villains of the piece, Mr. 
Lansbury has had long friendly talks with all of them, and 
reports: “All these men are very human personalities and 
possess a very keen sense of their responsibilities.” They all 
admire pacifism; they all hate expenditure on armaments. 
I wonder how bad an enemy would have to be before Mr. 
Lansbury spoke ill of him! 

It would be an interesting study to see where it is that 
Mr. Lansbury goes wrong, if indeed, as most of us think, he 
does go wrong. He is scrupulously fair. I have only noticed 
one unfair argument; that because we wrongly allowed 
“wickedness to triumph” in China and elsewhere we are 
to be blamed for not doing so again now. He is not rashly 
dogmatic. He is, or believes he is, more cautious and “less 
confident” than most politicians. Yet his results are odd. 
It is partly this confidence that human beings are really good 
if only you are nice to them, and that whatever two nations 
are fighting about, 2 World Conference will have the will 
and the power to give both of them what they want and make 
them contented. It is partly, I think, a tendency to use 

i “Imperialism” to him is a mere vice ; 
which generous 
statesmen would give away. Yet surely the careful administra- 
i wide empire is both a high duty and also a great 
Surely colonies are great human 


unanalysed terms. 
colonies and territories are “ possessions ” 


hor f 
uon oO! 


education in public spirit? 


esponsibilities, not mere property to be tgssed generously to 


need? To aim at “success” is the great vice of our 
nm; but what else can one aim at? Are we 


to 


C iges, start enterprises, invent scientific treatments for 
And, 


popular 


disea without caring whether they succeed or fail? 
course, Mr. 
gmas, unanalysed and constantly contradicted by facts, that 


ire the result of economic conditions and that world 


Lansbury maintains the current 
i Ts 
ace depends on national peace. Are there no wars of 
ambition? Have no nations waited tll they were rich enough 
nd united enough at home before attacking their neighbours? 


B ne He is at his 


weak when repeating political catchwords. Where he is 


cannot quarrel with Mr. Lansbury. 
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really expressing his own ideals as “a Socialist, a Pacifist 
and a would-be Christian,” one can read him with admiration 
and gratitude, if not always with agreement. 

Mr. Greenwood’s book, nevertheless, comes as a relief. It 
is wise, practical and of real value both to the author’s own 
followers and to many outside that rigid circle. Some, indeed, 
will regret that it is called “Labour’s Case”; it is the case 
for humanity in general, and many people are a little tired 
of the high claims made by such abstractions as “ Labour,” 
“Youth,” “ Democracy,” &c. Mr. Greenwood bravely rejects 
two of the most dangerous demands of these abstractions. He 
knows we shall have at the end of the war a bleak and 
impoverished society, not a “new world” of socialist abund- 
ance ; he warns against the idea of exploiting the nation’s 
need in the interests of the trade unions. He is a statesman, 
not a demagogue. The chapter on the background of the 
present struggle is well-documented and fair. He is right, 
I think, in attaching central importance to the doctrine of 
Mein Kampf that “the Big Lie” is superior to the small one 
end that “the skilful and unremitting use of propaganda can 
persuade people to believe that heaven is hell or conversely.” 
One may well, as he says, “stand aghast” at such professions, 
and still more at the way in which they have been fulfilled. 

But probably the most valuable chapter in the book is on the 
“Things We Have to Defend.” ‘This case desperately needs 
stating. The great writers of the Victorian Age were constantly 
attacking the society they lived in; it was so safe and strong 
that no attacks could hurt it. Their successors, Shaw and 
Wells, carried the attack further, and denunciation of existing 
conditions forms the commonplace of ordinary speakers of 
the Left. And now, suddenly, we find that an enemy is at 
the gates. We begin to recognise that this much-abused 
Western civilisation in which we live is, with all its imper- 
fections, one of the best that has ever existed, and that it is 
now in mortal peril. It is well to be reminded of the meaning 
of a free Parliament, of free trade unions, of the immense 
local government, of the change in the social 
conditions of industry, of the magnificent achievements of 
recent times in the care of children; of the absence of 
Gestapos and Ogpus and all their hideous progeny of treachery 
and terror. “Had there not been a free Parliament,” writes 
Mr. Greenwood, “I should not have been in it, and I should 
not have been asked to go to the microphone on the most 
critical nights in the world’s history.” 

Yes, we have something very good to fight for as well as 
things most evil to fight against; and Mr. Greenwood has 
stated both sides of the case as befits a wise and broad- 
minded leader of a great party. GILBERT MuRRAY. 


strides in 


Germany’s Official Grievances 
8s. 6d.) 
How often is one told by supercilious Germans that the 
Treaty of Versailles was the final demonstration of British 
decadence. When, they argue, a defeated country is left with 
its territory virtually intact, with an army of 100,000 men, 
and with a mere paper veto upon rearmament, then surely 
the victor has only himself to blame if the struggle is soon 
renewed. The Germans are not fools: their own account of 
the injustice of the Treaty is a formula that has served them 
well, but it is easily discarded when off duty. It is common 
knowledge how greatly Germany suffered for her effort to 
overturn the world ; but those Germans who love peace lament 
that the game was worth the candle. 

In the mind of Mr. Arthur Bryant, however, the seeds of 
German propaganda have found a fertile soil. His book is 
a word-perfect recital of the official list of Germany’s wrongs. 
He tells us the exact price of a loaf during the inflation, the 
exact number of sexual offences committed by French troops 
in the Ruhr, the exact percentage of Jews in various occupa- 
tions. He devotes a whole chapter to the “ war against women 
and children,” describing in horrid detail the effects of mal- 
nutrition upon infants who bore no blame for the hostilities. 
In places he borrows his phraseology as well as his history 


Unfinished Victory. By Arthur Bryant. (Macmillan. 


from Dr. Goebbels: 


“There was no compunction for all this among the English. 
The enemy's occasional and always promptly flouted feelers for 
peace were set down as the cowardly reaction of greedy and 
pampered appetites to @ perpetual diet of sardines. That 
starvation implied anything more in terms of human suffering 
never occurred to the people of triple-guarded Britain.” 
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It would be hard to pack more fallacies into three sentences. 
Germany, unlike Britain, is all but self-sufficient in food: 
not a child need have gone hungry but for the demands of the 
munition-factories: and the very children whose shrivelled 
bodies move Mr. Bryant’s wrath now vote unanimously as 
grown men for a repetition of the experiment on their own 
offspring. As for the flouted feelers, they appear to derive 
from some private historical source. 

Developing his stereotyped theme, Mr. Bryant comes to the 
Fourteen Points, which, according to his lights, were first 
“ promised ” to Germany and then “ ignored” by the Allies. 
The makers of Versailles, meeting “in a Paris given over to 
cynical and dissolute pleasure-seeking,” wreaked their horrid 
vengeance upon unhappy Germany, leaving her “shorn of 
her richest agricultural land and half her industries.” Rising 
still further on the wings of fancy, Mr. Bryant claims that 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (unlike Versailles) was “not so 
unjust as to provoke future wars.” He attains his climax in 
a vibrant passage worthy of Lord Haw-Haw: 

“For centuries it had been part of the Englishman’s fighting code 
that, when he had beaten his foe, he neither feared him nor bore 
him malice but let him rise and offered his hand. Where was ihe 
old John Bull when the treaty that was to bring back peace to 
Europe was signed in Paris that June? Did he stand over the 
wretched German signatories as they pulled cheap pens out of 
their pockets to set their names to a shameful and humiliating 
document? Or was he sleeping beneath the soil of Flanders?” 

If he was not, it was no fault of the Germans. Yet Mr. 
Bryant would have had some chance of impressing his 
emotions upon the reader, if only he had ended upon that 
note. His views could have been set down to the inherent 
tendency of the English to judge foreigners by the standards 
of a Grey or a Halifax. 

But he does not lay down his pen at this point. He adds 
two whole chapters, in which he describes with fervour the 
advent of Hitler and the Nazis. Hitler, in his strange 
Baldwinese terminology, becomes “ the Dreamer of Munich,” 
the Nazis become “the Men of Iron,” and the rubber 
truncheon a “sword.” Hitler’s career is outlined in all its 
delicate beauty and pathos, with much emphasis upon the 
Fihrer’s courage, loyalty and artistic gifts. His speeches have 
for Mr. Bryant’s ears “a rude Cromwellian vigour.” And 
what more fitting? “For this man, embittered by his intense 
early sufferings and steeled by war, was that which Dr. Johnson 
loved—a good hater.” The degree of admiration which the 
Doctor would have evinced for his other characteristics is a 
subject of pleasing speculation. 

Mr. Bryant finds a Cromwellian parallel also for his Men 
of Iron: 

“They destroyei because they were shocked, much as Cromwell's 
troopers slew the trollops in King Charles’s baggige lines or 
the Papists at Drogheda.” 

Mr. Bryant perfunctorily deplores their political bad manners, 
but is not surprised by them. In his own words, the supporters 
of the Nazi Movement were “men and women inspired by 
the spirit of evangels.” One should allow for the urge of men 
and women so inspired to propagate their gospels in foreign 
parts. 

This stuff does not emanate from some obscure member 
of the Link intoxicated by a week at Nuremberg, nor from 
one of those Germanophile professors whom Hitler himself has 
described as “folklore Ahasueruses.” It is published in the 
midst of war by a prominent admirer of Mr. Chamberlain, 
a functionary of the Tory Party, and a writer who has done 
justice to a glorious period in the history of his own free 
country. One may expect the noise of bands and the waving 
of flags to turn the head of a debutante ; but it is a sorry 
thing that Mr. Bryant should write a hundred pages on the 
subject of Nazism without showing the smallest appreciation 
of its real meaning. 

Toryism is above all a sense of values, a preference for the 
genuine article. Nazism confronts us with a systematic 
exaltation of fa'schood over truth, a debasement of the whole 
currency of human conduct, and a planned assault upon the 
dignity of man. There can be no palliation in the face of such 
a system, no drawing of historical parallels, none of Mr. 
Bryant’s tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner. This is some- 
thing new: to understand it is to execrate it. Science has 


armed the beast in man, and it is at large. It is not to be 

stroked or fed or psycho-analysed ; it is to be abhorred by 

any man who has enjoyed the fruits of the English tradition. 
CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 





Modern Art as History 


Modern French Painters. By R. H. Wilenski. 


F; 
Faber. 30s.) aber and 


Mr. WILENSKI has found a subject that suits him perfectly, 
It is historical and dramatic: interesting enough to be 
learned about, complicated enough to be subtle and selective 
about. He has the American habit of pigeon-holing, of giving 
every painter his just stature and measuring the niche to fit 
him, but it is only now and again that one resents the finality 
with which he puts the last nail in a coffin, places it lovingly 
in the mausoleum and puts above it the correct urn and jn. 
scription. But it is a good thing for the final word to be said, 
for then the body-snatchers of the future know where to find 
the bodies. 

His sense of the drama of the whole movement of modem 
French art has made him cast his book in the shape of pro- 
logue, scenes and acts, which at first sight is irritating, but 
once one gets the hang of the thing it has fascination. And 
it is remarkable that he has made such a chronicle readable. 
What he attempts to do is to tell the story of modern French 
painting “as developed by the Impressionists and subsequent 
adventurers in the last 75 years in Paris.” He tells the 
story as a series of actions of the artists themselves. The only 
trouble about this dramatic form is that the artists themselves, 
as they lived their lives, struggled, failed, succeeded, but sel- 
dom realised that they were acting a drama, so that a finality 
is given to all their accomplishments which was not, and 
still is not, there. 

Mr. Wilenski’s research is remarkable. His 400 odd pages 
hold a tremendous number of facts. They are not all impor- 
tant, but the cumulative effect is not foggy, as it might have 
been. This is because he reports many facts that suggest periods 
and personalities as well as actions. He tells us, for instance, 
that Rossini visited Berthe Morisot’s parents, and terrified Jean 
Cocteau’s mother with one of the wigs he wore. He tells us 
that Courbet had his photograph taken shaking hands with 
the destroyers of the Colonne Vendome in 1871. He reminds 
us that the public complained in 1867 that Manet selected 
mode!s who were physical!y ugly and offensively plebian; and 
that Degas, who hated painting out of doors, remarked: “La 
peinture ; ce n’est pas du sport.” The cross-sections of events 
in the arts in particular years are equally bright. In 1878, we dis- 
cover, “ Monet painted his first Vetheuil pictures ; and Manet 
painted La Prune; Cézanne, threatened with loss of his allow- 
ance because his father had found out his liaison with Hor- 
tense Fiquet, asked Zola to find him a salaried post in Paris, 
and Zo!a who had just bought his country house at Medan, 
sent Hortense a monthly sum until Cézanne’s allowance was 
renewed ; Seurat, aged nineteen, entered the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts ; Van Gogh, aged twenty-five, became a lay-preacher in 
the Borinage ; Debussy, aged sixteen, was taken to London 
where he heard Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore ; Whistler, aged 
forty-four, won a farthing damages for libel from Ruskin, aged 
fifty-nine, who had just recovered from his first attack of 
madness; Daubigny died at sixty-one; George Moore pub- 
lished Flowers of Passion . . .” Thirty-four years later art history 
in retrospect sounds just as exciting: “ Diaghileff produced 
four new bailets all choreographed by Fokine ; Copeau pro- 
duced Twelfth Night designed by Duncan Grant ; Paul Guil- 
laume opened his first Paris gallery with pictures by Chirico, 
Picasso and Derain; Wyndham Lewis and his _ Vorticist 
associates published Blast. ‘ 

There are just on 100 illustrations, well reproduced, with 
most of the outstanding historical pieces among them. There 
are some exaggerations and a few injustices. Dufy, charming 
painter that he is, is rather overrated; Léger, Braque, and 
Miro are only given one illustration apiece; de Segonzac ' 
only mentioned in passing, and is not illustrated at all; if 
Dufy was to have so much attention a painter like Dufresne 
should find a place, so should Jean Marchand, whose early 
cubist works had influence as well as merit (after all, 5¢ 
attained a mention in Antic Hay!). And in the chapter headed 
“To the Present Day ” if he was devoting so much space 1 
Surrealism and “Neo-Surrealism” he should have included 
some mention of non-figurative painters like Mondrian and 
Hélion, and the magazine Abstraction-Création. But it is aa 
excellent reference book. Mr. Wilenski should be persuaded 
to do the same for modern English art. JOHN PIPER. 
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Kitty Foyle 
a novel by 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


which has been for some 
time No. 1 National Best 
Seller in America 
WHY? 

BECAUSE: ‘So rare is Morley’s art, so per- 
fect his portrayal and his tender understand- 
ing, that to call it his book is to reduce its 
maenificent stature. It is Kitty Fovle’s book 
as he intended it to be, it is her story, told in 
her language .. . Kitty Foyle is an authentic 
part of America, smart, shrewd, hard, wise- 
crat king on the surface, sweet, tender, 
generous and uncertain beneath. Chiristo- 
pher Morley has created a character that 
will take its place among lasting American 
portraits.’ The New York Herald- 
Tribune. Just Published 8/5 


The 
Kahns’ Progress 
RICHARD ULLMANN 


‘We all know a certain type of elderly and 
successful Jewish business man... his 
family, the stout, jewelled wife and mother 
.. . the somewhat ostentatious and over- 
ripe children, the younger boy and girl 
bearing Scottish Christian names... 
Ullmann has put them on paper with exact 
and meticulous skill oo: @ and desc ribed 
their impact upon a typical English com- 
munity subject to an almost exactly con- 
trasted set of inhibitions and_ prejudices. 
Beautifully done.’ Books of lo-day. 8/3 


Now, 

i. ,) « ‘ 
Gentlemen Please! 
HERBERT FERNEE 
This novel has ‘almost the divine sim- 
plicity of Wodehouse . . . the conversa- 


tions are triumphantly first-hand fun.’ 
Observer. 8/5 


Peace, 
its Wonderful 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


, es 
Amusing and_ characteristic even the 


a 


slightest of these incidents are worth read- 
ing for their Jack-in-box surprises.’—New 


j 


Statesmay S 8/5 
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new Faber books 





Three-a-Penny 
\NNE MEREDITH (ANTHONY GILBERT) 


Miss Meredith, the novelist, is also Anthony Gilbert, the 
mystery writer, and her candid autobiography ‘is en- 
gagingly frank, likeable and unassuming and extremely 
readable.’—\lanchester Evening News. ‘Her cheerful auto- 
biography could hardly be bettered for a study of the 


evolution of a woman novelist.’—Evening Standard. 8/6 


Portrait of a Young Man 

FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON 
‘Admirable—worthy of a place beside Siegfried Sassoon’s 
classic. —New Statesman. Times Lit. Supp. Special 
Recommendation. 8/6 


French Painting R. H. WILENSKI 
In this sumptuous book with over 100 illustrations, Mr. 
Wilenski has invented a new and fascinating method of 
explaining and studying modern French painting. The 
result is a kind of Parisian diary in which are described the 
pictures, books, plays, ballets, exhibitions and so forth of the 
day. ‘A book which can entertain and inform the general 
reader and still be indispensable to the serious student.’ 

Glasgow Herald. Illustrated. 30]- 
Charles’ Gift HULBERT FOOTNER 


‘A rural district in America where except in the matter of 


Indian raids life has changed scarcely at all in the last 300 
years . . . a fascinating account of the rehabilitation of the 


house (Charles’ Gift) and garden.’— Times Lit. Supp. 10/6 


Surveyor’s Trek DAVID ANDERSON 
In this unusual—and unusually delightful book, Mr. 
Anderson recounts his adventures as a surveyor in Nigeria. 
It will keep on reminding the reader of other books that 
he has enormously enjoyed, such as The Irish R.M., Plain 
Tales from the Hills, Travels with a Donkey, all reborn in 
an African setting. 10/6 


Cantos LIIE-LXXI EZRA POUND 


The fourth instalment of the only important long poem of 
our time. These new Cantos contain some of the most 
beautiful passages that have so far appeared. 8/6 





Sesame Books 
2/6 


Just Published 
THE WASTE LAND AND OTHER POEMS _ 7. S. Eliot 


SELECTED POEMS Stephen Spender 


Mari A 22nd 
W. H. Auden 


Louis MacNeice 


SOME POEMS 
SELECTED POEMS 





24 Russell Square FABER & FABER London,W.C.1 
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American Life and American Law 


Country Lawyer. By Bellamy Partridge. (Harrap. os.) 


It is sometimes hard to remember the quite recent days when 
no reputable book about American rural life could be pub- 
lished if it did not rub the reader’s nose in the manure, 
throw in a little rape or incest if it was to be really “ strong,” 
and, above all, show the rural economy in a state of advanced 
economic decay. From Ed Howe and Hamlin Garland down 
to the authors of Tobacco Road and Desire Under the Elms, 
there is no Virgilian nonsense about American rural life as 
seen in American letters. If the Southern Agrarians tried any 
sua si bona norint games, the answer was, “No dice.” But 
times have changed ; there is now a market for the paintings 
of Grant Wood and Thomas Hart Benton, for the novels of 
Phil Stong and even for red flannel underwear. Americans 
do not look over the seas to be happy—except to rejoice in 
having the ocean between them and Europe and good news 
from God’s Country is welcome again. 

It would be unjust to the author of this entertaining and, 
in some ways, enlightening book to represent it as merely a 
“happy” book. There is vice and crime, adultery and arson 
in this Sweet Auburn; there are some financial troubles ; 
there are minor political disappointments ; but all is (or was) 
about as much for the best as it is reasonable to expect in 
this far from worst of all possible worlds. The hero is 
Mr. Partridge’s father, but although he was obviously a man 
of character as well as of ability, he never quite comes alive as 
a person, never acquires the gargoyle-like verisimilitude of 
Clarence Day Senior. We see Partridge Senior starting in 
the little town; building up his practice, partly by merit, 
partly by ingenious little tricks, perfectly honest tricks, one 
hastens to add, such as drawing wills for a dollar so as to 
build up a connexion as executor. This part of the book re- 
minds one of that odd neglected book of Conan Doyle’s The 
Stark Munro Letters. It is the sort of life Elihu Root might 
have led had he stayed in up-State New York instead of 
going off to the great city. 

Mr. Partridge incidentally tells us a lot about practice in 
rural America; it was before the days of State police and 





% ‘4 nD y 
THE CHOSEN FEW 
By WILLIAM GALLACHER, M.P. 
author of Revolt on the Clyde 
“. .. a lively, readable book, through every 
page of which shines the rugged, honest per- 
sonality of the author.”—Keynolds. 
“A keen controversialist with a forceful, robust 
and persuasive manner . . .”——Aberdeen Press. 
“A fierce advocate and a clear thinker 
reasoned biting advocacy .. .” 
—Dunfermline Press. 
Cro. 8vo. 231 pp. 5/- net. 


TRIALS OF BRITISH 
FREEDOM byT. A. JACKSON 


author of Dialectica and Charles Dickens 

*  ..a wide good sense which sees that Wilkes 
and Bradlaugh are as much in the true succes- 
sion as Marx and Lenin .. . the concluding 
portion of the Prologue . . . restates in clear 
and admirable language what I believe to be 
the only true interpretation of modern British 
history.”"—New Statesman. 
Cro. 8vo. 240 pp. 


TWO SYSTEMS 

By EUGENE VARGA 

Translated by R. Page Arnot 

A long awaited work by a former Professor of 

Budapest University. It is an exhaustive com- 

parative survey of the first twenty years of 

Soviet Socialist economy and the same period 
of Capitalist economy. 

Demy 8vo. 268 pp. 


Out Feb. 22 
RUSSIA, FINLAND & THE BALTIC by W.P. &2Z. Coates, 1/-net 


6/- net. 


10/6 net. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


2, PARTON STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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before the profits of fines imposed on passing motorists had 
turned many village “squires” (at least in a neighbouring 
State) into so many modern versions of the robber barons of 
the Rhine. Crime was not yet a serious problem ; civil litiga- 
tion was the staple of the lawyer’s business, and, above all 
family quarrels, carried on till funds, and so lawyers, were 
exhausted. There is the story of the village Potiphar’s wife 
who was very beautiful, but who never got a tenant to take 
the farm twice, not because Potiphar objected effectively or 
because “ York State” bred only Josephs, but because all the 
Josephs had wives. Then there was the local “ plasterer” 
(if one may borrow a technical term from Dr. Wodehouse), 
His technique in serving papers on reluctant citizens was 
worthy of Joe Pulpitt. Mr. Partridge is especially entertain. 
ing in his account of the causes of rural litigiousness. The 
American farmer was on familiar terms with the law and had 
no hesitation in having recourse to it. A guid ganging plea 
was a source of entertainment for the public and of emoly- 
ment for the lawyers, and the decentralisation of justice put 
litigation, at least in its early stages, within the reach of all. 
The courts were a substitute for theatres and organised sport; 
today they have to compete, even in rural America, with the 
radio, bingo, the movies at the county-seat and all the other 
distractions which make modern men less _ insistent on 
enforcing the rights given them by the Law of Nature and of 
Nature’s God. The pursuit of happiness takes men to odd 
places today and a career like that of Mr. Partridge Senior js 
no longer possible. To his father and his father’s career 
Mr. Partridge has erected a monument which, if not like to 
prove more enduring than brass, is a good deal more enter- 
taining and candid than most memorials. D. W. Brogan. 


A Great Light 


The Journal of John Wesley. Abridged and edited by Non 


Ratcliff. (Nelson. 6s.) 

Tuts book may justly be described as opportune and refresh- 
ing. John Wesley is a man whose beauty and energy of 
character win the affection, even of those to whom his theo- 
logical teaching, or any theological teaching, would be un- 
congenial. And it is well, in this dark age, to be reminded 
of those men whose lives were devoted entirely and success- 
fully to the general diffusion of good. Wesley’s great revival 
was not only religious ; it was a revival of decency and order 
and of all those activitics which, in the wider aspect of society, 
are of permanent value. Even Methodists, perhaps, do not 
always remember his continuous work for national hygiene 
and education, his practical concern for the ordinary needs of 
ordinary people. Yet he was one of the first who advocated 
the use of electro-therapy, and one of the first who designed 
a popular dictionary and a popular collection of books. These 
labours are possibly obscured by his phenomenal appearance 
as a missionary—a man of delicate physique who rose at four 
in the morning, preached at five, and “never travelled less, 
by sea and land, than four thousand five hundred miles in 4 
year.” 

Wesley’s Journals constitute one of the most remarkable of 
autobiographies. They are written in a style of plain lucidity 
which gives them a character totally unlike that of any other 
documents of the same period; but although Wesley’s record 1s 
primarily the record of an evangelist, it illuminates, with 
peculiar grace, vigour and irony, more than fifty years of the 
Georgian epoch. The entire text of the fournals runs ( 
rather more than a million words, it is available only in several 
cumbersome volumes, and it contains a) good deal of material 
in which the uverage reader would not be greatly interested 
To collect the most readable parts of these Journals in 3 
relatively small and inexpensive book is more than a good 
idea; it is a service to literature and humanity. I should like 
to congratulate the editor and the publishers of this book, 
which is an admirable production from every point of view 
The Preface is neat and adequate, though I am not sure that 
the description of Wesley as “an ordinary common-sense 
Christian ” is altogether felicitous. Wesley derived his power 
from a mystical source, of whose nature, as Piette has pointed 
out, he was himself always aware. At heart he was a High 
Churchman, one who believed that religion was a matter of 
inward and incommunicable experience. But the selection 
from the Journals is admirabie: it provides a picture of this 
great and lovable man in all his essential aspects, and it pre 
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L.B.S. AIMS 


The Labour Book Service has been deliberately designed 
to establish a service of books that will satisfy the 
intelligent requirements of the progressive democratic 
public in this country. It is hoped that the book service 
will increase that public, and not only fortify its opposi- 
tion to dictatorship and reaction throughout the war, 
but also strengthen its insistence on a peace that will 
liberate those ideals of freedom under which economic 
and social justice shall be established at home and abroad. 


L.B.S. BOOKS 


The books will embrace a wide variety of subjects— 
politics, foreign affairs, economics, history, social re- 
search, together with volumes of personal adventure 
and experience, and works of fiction. No book will be 
published which does not make a real contribution to 
knowledge. The Labour Book Service is not a mere 
propagandist service: it has been deliberately undertaken 
to make and encourage contributions to that common 
store of knowledge and understanding at home and 
abroad which alone can design and build “the new 


world”, 


FOR A PENNY A DAY 


Each of the four books noted on this page, and their 
successors, to be published one each month, is offered 
for 2/6 to those who enrol as members of the Labour 
Book Service, that is, at one-third of the ordinary pub- 
lished price of 7/6. For less than 1d. per day, or at the 
cost of your daily newspaper, you can build up a library 
of books of permanent value, finely printed and bound. 


TO H.M. FORCES 


To those serving in the Army, Navy and Air Force, three 
words—Keep In Touch. And to those with relations and 
friends serving in the Forces this suggestion—L.B.S. books 
will be welcomed by the man on active service. The British 
Forces are democratic and different from the enemy in 
that they have free minds as well as weapons, and fight 
with both. 


The co-operation of “Spectator” readers is confidently 
asked for: fill in and post the enrolment form to-day. 





TOMLINSON, W. E. WILLIAMS, ERNEST WIMBLE, LEONARD WOOLF. 





- THE FIRST 4 BOOKS 
ebruary. 


THE POLITICS OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM, by E. F. M. 
Durbin. 

Professor R. H. Tawney writes: ‘‘Mr. Durbin argues his case with 
candour, knowledge and courage. He deals with fundamental issues 
boldly, without bluff or finesse. . . . His book remains (with one or 
two reservations) the most powerful and original of English works 
on Socialism which have appeared during the last decade.... 
Socialists—and not only Socialists—will do well to prepare them- 
selves by studying the argument of the book.’’ The book concludes 
by formulating a programme by which a future Socialist Govern- 
ment with a majority behind it can take a long step towards the 
attainment of its goal. 


March. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GERMAN REBEL, by Toni 
Sender. 

In his preface the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, M.P., writes: ‘‘ ‘The 
Autobiography of a German Rebel’ is more than an autobiography, 
it is, | am inclined to think, the best study uf post-war Germany 
from the Socialist point of view that | have read.’’ Here is the life 
story of one of the most vital personalities in the German labour 
movement—a young and frail woman who fought the big bosses of 
German industry, faced the fury of the rising Nazis until she had 
to flee the country in disguise. 


April. 
THE RAPE OF THE MASSES: The Psychology of Totalitarian 
Propaganda, by Professor Serge Chakotin. 

A brilliant study of propaganda by a distinguished scientist, an 
assistant of Professor Pavlov, and lecturer in the principal univer- 
sities of Europe. Beginning with a study of the origin of the in- 
fluence of propaganda, and a brief survey of propaganda in antiquity, 
Professor Chakotin then analyses the propaganda of the French and 
Russian Revolutions, and the Fascist propaganda of Mussolini and 
Hitler down to the present day, including an authentic account of 
the propaganda struggle in Germany prior to Hitler's accession to 
power. 


May. 

THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA, by Anton Ciliga. 

Anton Ciliga, a Yugo-Slav communist, went to the U.S.S.R. in 1926 
to study the revolution at first hand. In May 1930 he was arrested 
by the secret police, and the next five years he spent in prisons 
and concentration camps. This is an exciting book of personal 
adventure, and is, perhaps, one of the most impressive books on 
Soviet Russia that has yet been written. Ciliga retains his socialist 
faith, but he is profoundly critical of Stalin’s regime ; his description 
of prison life is comparable with Dostoevsky’s *‘House of the Dead’’, 
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serves, in all its inspiring vigour, the amazing history of early 
Methodism. I do not know any book which is more to be 
commended, both as a portent of hope and a source of literary 
pleasure. There would be no difficulty in selecting from this 
first-rate selection a score of delightful anecdotes and of excit- 
ing adventures, and also many examples of Wesley’s crisp and 
appropriate humour, his pious aphorisms. It is a book which 
can be read continuously, or at random, with equal enjoy- 
ment. Methodists will be glad to have this abridgement at 
so reasonable a price; but it is by no means a book for 
Methodists only—it is a book for all sorts of readers. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, it will have a large and in- 
creasing sale. Possibly we might wish for a somewhat fuller 
annotation and the addition of a few biographical details in 
the Preface. The choice of Roffe’s engraving for a frontis- 
piece is not particularly happy. These are points which 
might be considered in a future edition. 


C. E. VuLLIAMY. 


Poets and Programmes 
By B. Ifor Evans. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tuts short and rather puzzling book, which takes the form of 
a series of essays on English poets from Chaucer to Yeats, 
examines T. E. Hulme’s use of the terms “ Romantic” and 
“ Classic.” Hulme, like Worringer, contended that art always 
has moral and intellectual implications. Hulme did not believe 
in the natural goodness of man and the spontaneity of pro- 
gress: he labelled the offending view “ romantic ” and attacked 
it with great and careless vigour. Professor Evans uses the 
right quotations to show that the word “ romantic” has many 
meanings ; he accepts Hulme’s distinctions between two kinds 
of art, but deplores any tendency to exaggerate the contrast. 
At one moment he finds himself compelled to say: “The 
study of Hopkins suggests that the poet’s relationship to 
belief, and to a mythological world, is more fundamental than 
and ‘ romantic’ contrast.” This “ relationship 

precisely the point at which Hulme, like 
made his distinction, and the critical 


Tradition and Romanticism. 
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any ‘ classical ’ 
to belief” was 
Lasserre and De Seilliére, 
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dissension which Professor Evans deplores is concerned wit 
religious and philosophical beliefs rather than strictly literary 
matters. 





Professor Evans writes with a welcome liking for his subj. 
matter and an express dislike of squabbling. His aim x, 
demonstrate continuity and thereby to preserve jt. 4, 
apart from the sidelong argument with Hulme, much Of te 
book consists of scholarly shadow-boxing: it shows a Way 
enthusiasm for familiar English poets (including Merediti 
and a slight queasiness about Mr. T. S. Eliot ang some 
unnamed contemporaries. One can seldom see Precisely why 
view Professor Evans is talking against, and when he mais. 
tains that no development in literary style is ever without a 
ancestry, that good poetry has seldom been written to fi, 
critical programme, that poetry should be likeable, and thy 
Milton is an important poet, he will meet with general agree. 
ment. Any discussion that has taken place around the 
points has dealt with matters with which Professor Evang, ; 
not concerned in this present book. MICHAEL Roberts 


Ne 


Hard Facts 


By F. J. Docker. 


Tuts is a most useful book for any reader seriously seekin: 
to understand the workings of the foreign exchanges and ty 
bearing of events in the foreign exchange field on the econom: 
position, and to trace the economic history of the last deca 
It demands no theoretical knowledge, nor, indeed, does ; 
impart much, at all events directly. I*s strength lies in thy 
full and sensible presentation of the concrete facts; fac 
about the balances of the chief debtor and creditor countrie 
about the normal parity of the exchanges and the extent | 
which, and dates at which, that parity has been disturbed 
about the movements of short-term and long-term capital and 
the measures taken to deal with it, about the terms of inter 
national clearing agreements and the various encumbrance: 
to trade—tariffs, quotas, licensing systems and the like—whid 
have sprung up partly as a result of foreign exchange dis 
locations, about the geographical distribution of trade, and 
about banking policy in its international aspects. The author 
never generalises nor uses hypothetical figures where he ca 
use an actual statistical table, and is ultra-cautious about th 
political implications of recent financial history. One might 
infer—though he says nothing about it—that he disapprove 
grimly of Dr. Einzig et hoc genus omne, and would be slight 
flummoxed by Dr. Haberler or Mr. Heinrich Heuser. 


Foreign Exchange. (P. S. King. 15s.) 





Within its limitations the work has been well and thorough 
done. The ground has never before been so comprehensive 
covered. As a reference book alone, Foreign Exchange woul 
have outstanding value ; and it is more than a reference book 
It has, however, some annoying shortcomings. Matters 
style apart (it is irritating to find “shall” for “ will ” through- 
out, and that old horror “transpire,” though the sense 1s 00 
affected), one wishes that Mr. Docker could have overhauled 
his matter before publication with a view to chronologic 
consistency. Inevitably, it has taken some time to write; @ 
a guess, one would say some three years. And, unfortunate! 
it was completed at the beginning of last year, since when! 
great deal of water has flowed under the bridges. There w# 
nothing much to be done about the latter fact, except perhaps 
for a postscript indicating the rather obvious conclusion t 
as regards the belligerent countries the information gv 
was now of mainly historical interest. But it should hit 
been possible to avoid leaving the reader completely in 
dark as to whether such-and-such a passage applies to @ 
independent or to a recently annexed Austria, whether & 
background of the facts supplied in the concluding chaptt 
differs in any important respect from that indicated earl 
and, in general, whether the use of the present tense in #! 
part of the book corresponds to the date of completion * 
the whole work, to an unknown time of writing, or to ™ 
dates of the nearest statistical table. One feels like a nov 
at a bridge-table post-mortem, trying to remember wheth« 
at such-and-such a stage of the game, So-and-So had or »# 
not already led the knave of trumps; only instead of fo 
players there are some sixty odd. In an already comps 
subject this is a further horrible complication. One S* 
pathises, of course, with Mr. Docker; but one sympaths' 
still more with his readers. Honor CROOME 
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The Life of a Painter 


SIR JOHN LAVERY 


‘s N autobiography of exceptional interest, simple, 
A direct and racy in style, and frank in self- 
revelation.” —Times Lit. Supp. “‘ Sir John Lavery 
is now 83, but still paints with vigour ; and as this auto- 
biography proves, can tell a story with the best. And 
what a story it is !*—Scotsman. The book ends witha 
portrait gallery reproducing 69 of Sir John Lavery’s 
finest paintings. Med. 8vo. 18/- net. 


A Study of Charles II 


The Last Rally 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


A NEW book by one of the finest of historical . 


biographers, dealing with an intensely interesting 
period of England’s, and particularly of London’s 
history. “*‘ He presents his thesis with all the vigour and 
clarity which he has employed for so many years in his 
historical commentaries.’’— Manchester Gdn. 12/6 net. 


Science Front, 1939 


F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc. 

ERE are all the great discoveries and advances 
H in scientific knowledge of the past few years— 

progress in a dozen directions from television 
to sexual rejuvenation, from cancer treatment to the 
transformation of coal into petrol. “‘ Recommended to 
readers who like a reliable, not too technical account of 
what science is doing in its most fertile research fields.” 
— Yorkshire Post. With 8 plates and 44 diagrams. 7/6 net. 


World in Arms 


MAJOR R. E. DUPUY 
VERY country’s armed forces, potentialities, mili- 
E tary and geographical defences, vulnerability and 
superiority are presented by tabulated symbols and 
maps Every country in the world is dealt with. 
“One of the handiest and most useful reference books 
about the war.”"—John O’ London's Weekly. 5/- net. 


The Living Thoughts Library 


TWO NEW TITLES. 2/6 net each. 


MARX presented by LEON TROTSKY 
PAINE presented by JOHN DOS PASSOS 


Cassell’s German Dictionary 

@ THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 

@ MOST COMPREHENSIVE 

@ MODERATELY PRICED 

COMPACT DICTIONARY AVAILABLE 

Professor Karl Breul’s world-famous German Dictionary 
has been drastically revised and enlarged to include the 
host of new expressions culled during the past 30 years. 
Here, in fact, is the finest German Dictionary you can buy. 
German-English, English-German. 1526 pp. 12/6 net. 
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February Books 
from Nelson 








Philosophy For Our Times 
By Dr. C. E. M. JOAD 


This is an age of intellectual doubt and political 
decadence. Dr. Joad shows that the world of values 
is the real world—the physical world a transient 
In politics he would have us find a new 
loyalty to mankind which will supersede mere 


unreality. 


national patriotism and beget a Federal State; in 
ethics, he would have us learn from philosophy to 
live up to the challenge of the powers which 
science has afforded us. Only thus can civilization 
survive. Book Society Recommendation. 7s. 6d. net. 


History of Poland 
By G. E. SLOCOMBE 


“The Poles were bluntly told that in future they 
were to consider themselves German or Russian 
subjects, according to the new frontiers drawn up 
by the Treaty.’" The author uses these words, 
not of September, 1939, but of September, 1793. 
This book by a famous foreign correspondent 
brings the death-and-life story of Poland completely 


and coherently up-to-date. 10s. 6d. net. 


Life in the Bush 
(1840-47) 
By CANON F. J. MEYRICK 


A vivid picture of an early emigrant’s struggle 
for existence in Australia emerges from this skilful 
memoir of Henry Howard Meyrick, who went 
in 1840 as a pastoral settler to the neighbourhood 
No success story this— 
With 7 illustra- 

7s. 6d. net. 


but the tale of a gallant failure. 


Mills for Thrills 
WOOSNAM MILLS’ latest thriller 


BITING FORTUNE 


8/3 net FROM YOUR BOOKSHOP OR LENDING 
LIBRARY 

*““Woosnam Mills as a maker of thrills is a master to 

be followed’’—News Chronicle. 
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The Origins of the Middle Ages 


By Henri Pirenne. (Allen 





Mohammed and Charlemagne. 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

WHEN the great Belgian scholar, Henri Pirenne, died in 1935, 
he left behind him the uncorrected manuscript of a work upon 
the origins of the middle ages in Europe. His son, Jacques 
Pirenne, rightly felt that such a book—the last fruit of a life- 
time of learning and reflection—could not be allowed to die. 
With the help of one of his father’s best pupils, M. F. Ver- 
cauteren, he saw it through the press, completing sentences 
where the sense required it, adding references and footnotes 
where they were needed. The result was a little volume of 
an importance out of all proportion to its size. 

It sets out a view of European origins which is rapidly 
gaining ground among historians, and may be summarised as 
follows : 

1.) “The Germanic invasions destroyed neither the Mediter- 
ranean unity of the ancient world, nor the essential features of 
Roman culture.... In A.D. 600 the physiognomy of the world 
was not different in quality from that which it had revealed in 
A.D. 400.” 

So much for the many text-books, never weary of repeating 
with monotonous psittacism that the old empire and its civili- 
sation died in the West in 410 or 455 or 476 or some other 
arbitrarily chosen year. 

2 “The cause of the break with the tradition of antiquity 
was the advance of Islam. ... The development was completed 
by Charlemague in 800 when he gave the West a new Roman 
empire—the manifest proof that the West had broken with the 
old Empire at Constantinople.” 

So much for those who ignore or misinterpret the revolu- 
tionary réle of Mohammed and Charlemagne in shaping the 
destinies of mediaeval Europe. 

The wealth of proof and illustration with which Pirenne 
develops his positions is amazing. No type of evidence was 
outside his range. He knew the visual arts as well as the 
cartularies or the lives of the saints, the modern languages as 
well as the ancient. It is true that he wrote for scholars 
first and foremost: every phrase is packed with meaning. 
But he was never obscure. This very great historian was the 
sworn enemy of phrase-making and mystery-making—of those 
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turgid “ philosophies ” and phraseologies which sometimes do 
duty for argument. I like to think of Henri Pirenne as | 
have two or three times been privileged to see him— fascinating 
and impressing stolid Northern audiences with extraordinary 
brilliance, extraordinary learning and _ extraordir lary grace, 
This, his last, book was also one of his best. 

IGOR VINOGRADOFF. 


me 2 
Fiction 

Four Women Grow Up. By Norah Hoult. (Hcinemann, 9s.) 
Summer’s Lease. By E. Arnot Robertson. (Czpe. 9s, 6d. 
So Frail a Thing. By Helen Beauclerk. (Gollancz. 8s. 3d.) 
One Fight More. By Susan Ertz. (Hodder and Stoughton, 9s.) 
THREE of these four women novelists tell their tales this time 
in direct unfolding from the feminine point of view, each of 
them settling, oddly enough, upon a feminine group founda- 
tion as spring and centre of what they have to narrate: three 
sisters, three cousins, four schoolmates. And the three patterns 
span the same period—from school-leaving at the end of the 
last war to middle age at the opening of another. Miss 
Robertson, the fourth, breaks this accidental harmony by 
having a young male of the same generation for central figure, 
and by dealing only with his wartime childhood and young 
manhood ; but she uses him as the medium of such a ruth- 
less, not to say virago-ish, sensibility that even a very 
inattentive reader can hardly miss the. bright click of her 
needles. Here, in fact, is a spate of the good old subjective 
novel, with Miss Ertz’s the least subjective and Miss Robert- 
son’s the most interesting. 

But first let us consider Miss Hoult’s Four Women Grow 
Up—though only to express our bewilderment. Were its 
author unknown to us we would say of this novel of London’s 
outer suburbia that it was averagely interesting, with flashes 
of better-than-average observation; but we would have to 
remark that the book’s design is a stale one, and that its 
atmosphere has not been fully imagined ; we might protest 
also against too frequent emotional listing-off of the sights 
and sounds of urban life ; we might exclaim against the perils 
of bathos—as, for instance, “When Mrs. Metcalfe went out 
to feed the chickens, it made one want to cry to see the 
tender amusement in her big red face.” And lastly we might 
most vigorously object to the author’s shameless surrender of 
technique in slapping up the fourth woman’s story just any 
old how in the last dragging pages. 

But the author is Norah Hoult who, after careful testing 
and shaping of her powers in carly novels of much promise, 
more lately found her pays, in the traditional manner of 
some of the great novelists from whom she derives, and out 
of that arrival gave us two books of major value-—Holy Ireland 
and Coming From the Fair. In Dublin’s shabby classicism, 
under the inexorable ecclesiastical shadow, and amid the 
meaner shades and smells of an ancient respectability and an 
ancient shiftiness, she found, commandingly, the tragic and 
the comic sense of life ; she found the material for which she 
had the true expressive power. The Dublin, admittedly, of 
Joyce and Gogarty, of Louis MacNeice’s recent poem ; but 
Norah Hoult’s Dublin, too, by her proven right, and only by 
the most justified and accidental derivation. This Dublin 
appeared to be creating for Ireland in Miss Hoult a major 
woman novelist—a novelist who has now perversely chosen to 
lose her way and biunt her talent among the bright, new 
smallnesses of greater London. But she will return, inevitably, 
to her pays; and meantime those who have so passionately 
admired the emotional progress of her work must forgive and 
forget Four Women Grow Up, which will no doubt gain for 
its author a new kind of reader, but will give such readet 
no clue to the real value of the author he had stumbled upo. 

Miss Robertson, unlike Miss Hoult, does not slip back 
wards or betray fatigue. Indeed, we feel as we try to keep 
step with Summer’s Lease and watch out for its authors 
swinging blows, that she goes rather intolerably from strength 
to strength. For this new book is packed to bursting with 
a merciless, odd variety of sensibility that keeps up too brisk 
a pace for all-comers, and would be the more attractive for 3 
little less acrobatics, a little less show-off. It is curious, 
certainly, that in reading a book given up with abandon (© 
the examination of a particular sensibility and, in general, t0 
the problem of pain in life, we should be visited so often 
by a weak craving for gentleness! If the gifted author could 
only let up for a second, we feel; if she could only let 
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FIRST FICTION CHOICE 
Times Literary Supplement 


LEADING NOVEL REVIEW 
Yorkshire Post Observer Glasgow Herald 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


* 
The Great Finnish Epic 


The House of Markku 


UNTO SEPPANEN 
“A wonderful story. .. nearly unbearalle to read in 
these days,’’ said The Observer about this saga of Finland’s 
past struggle for independence, whose author is now 
fighting for his country close to the scene in which his 
novel is set. 458 pp. 10s. net. 
Special edition in blue leather, gilt-edged, in slip-case, 
stamped with the Finnish Cross. 2 guineas net. ALL PROFITS 
TO THE FINLAND FUND. 


* 


Another Book Society Recommendation 


Danny 
WALTER BRIERLEY 


The story of a Derbyshire miner's boyhood; broadeasts 

about Danny have made him known to many listeners, 

“A sober, honest, and genuinely attractive novel.” 
Cecil Day Lewis. 8s. 3d. net. 


* 


*LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS distils his final thoughts on a controversy in 
which he played a prominent part in OSCAR WILDE—A Summing Up. 6e. net 


Duckworth, 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 



























































WOeeseereeness 


W. B. CURRY 
CHARLES D. KIMBER 
BARBARA WOOTTON 


are the speakers at the 


FEDERAL UNION 


Meeting in the 


QUEENS HALL 


Saturday, February 24, 8 p.m. 


Admission Is free, but resetved 
seats, price 1/- each, on application 
to Federal Union, 44, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1, or Box Office, Queen’s Hall. 


Offer FEDERAL UNION to the 


German people and bring 
permanent PEACE NEARER 
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WAR 
BEGINS AT HOME 


BY MASS-OBSERVATION*K 


Edited by 
Tom Harrisson and Charles Madge 


[(CHATTO & WINDUS 9/6) 


Tu E book to which the Manchester Guardian 
gave the whole of a first leader, while Sir Richard 
Acland, M.P., made a speech in the House about 
“the results of this quite objective, trained and 
scientific organization.”’ 

The book which J. B. Priestley writes “ought to 
be in the hands of all politicians, writers, school- 
masters and many others.”’ 
The book which analyses 


YOUR BOREDOM YOUR WORRY 
and YOUR BEWILDERMENT 


we suggest that you write at once for a free specimen 
issue of Us, weekly intelligence service issued by Mass- 
Observation, which tells the responsible citizen of vital 
trends in opinion, public and private, mass habit and 
social behaviour in war time. Send your name and 
address to Mass-Observation, 6 Grotes Buildings, 
Blackheath, London, S.E.3. 


PENNY WHIPP, novel by Chris 


Massie. 8s. 3d. net. 


The Queen :—** Without exaggeration a work of 
genius, stands head-and-shoulders above most of 
the books | have read in the past five years.”’ 


Daily Herald :—‘ A strange and beautiful fantasy, 
with a workhouse as the background.”’ 


Observer :—‘*t Deeply interesting. There are ideas in 
the book, much insight, considerable poetic suggest- 
iveness."’ FRANK SWINNERTON. 


THE BLAZE OF NOON, novel by 
Rayner Heppenstall. 7s. 6d. net. 
Already U.S.A., French, Hungarian, and German- 
language rights sold. 


The Bystander :—* His sensuality will shock, but read- 
ers will realize they are being shocked by a writer 
with one foot in the first rank.’’ V. S. PRITCHETT. 


CHILDREN, MY CHILDREN! 
novel by Peter de Polnay. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times :—** Absorbing. As controversial a pic- 
ture of the child mind as High Wind in Jamaica.” 
John O'London :—** The most brilliant novel | have 


read in months.”’ 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON. 


eemOEGKER AND WARBURK Goes 
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guess for ourselves sometimes, sparing us some of the quick- 
fire answers, one or two of the rapid analyses! Above all, if 
we might be let off a little of the brightly fantasticated learn- 
ing, we might make happier progress through a book that is 
full of talent and slashed with a fresh and merciless wit. 

And yet there is gentleness ; almost, we find with relief, 
there is sentimentality towards the end—though Miss Robert- 
son manages the painful happiness of young love with much 
more truth than is customary. And if we feel that the bitter 
ending is arbitrary, enforced by an author much too firm to 
take any nonsensical dictation from probability—well, there 
was a thesis here, a fierce one, fiercely to be proved. Which, 
of course, it cannot be. Miss Robertson is like a very skilled 
and expert surgeon who believes in nothing but his own un- 
erring knife—and doesn’t really believe in that. But she has 
fearlessness, satirical wit and an unflagging bright imaginative- 
ness. I have said nothing of her plot, which set out in a 
sentence or two might seem ordinary, but used, as here, has 
a great deal of novelty. This is, in fact, a very vivid and 
unusual book, and displays Miss Robertson’s talents at full 
stretch. 

So Frail a Thing is an attractive, graceful, bitter story of 
three English girl-cousins, and of their characteristic bids for 
personal happiness. The one with most attack has the worst 
character and comes to a bad end and an ugly death; the 
soft, weak girl, morbidly alarmed against sex in childhood, 
finds peace in an odd, slummy kind of love affair, and an 
eventual characteristic deathbed scene, in the South of France ; 
the third, a woman of average brains and sensibility, makes a 
fair job of an unsatisfactory marriage and love for an adopted 
child. The novel has shape and content; is delicately told, 
and has a personal, feminine accuracy. 

Miss Ertz puts accomplishment and brightness into a not 
very interesting story of three American sisters and their 
assembly, with families and problems, round their father’s arm- 
chair in the old home in Connecticut. “Grandfather” was 
rather a bore, I thought ; and the domestic knots he unravelled 
were not engrossing; but gaiety and good sense adorn the 
narration. Kate O’BRIEN. 











The Polities of 
DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALISM 


E. F. M. DURBIN 


Author of “ Purchasing Power” and 
“Trade Depression.” 


“A 400-page volume of real argument for socialist 
democracy and against violence and dictatorship, 
from the able pen of Mr. E. F. M. Durbin, one of 
the leading men of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, and Labour Parliamentary 
Candidate. First-class material for the defence of 
democracy; a book worthy of the study of every 
good citizen.” 


—Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, M.P. 


“Mr. Durbin rgues his case with knowledge, 
candour and courage. His book remains (with one 
or two reservations) the most powerful and original 
of English works on Socialism which have appeared 
during the last decade.” 


—Professor R. H. Tawney. 


ROUTLEDGE 400 pages 7'6 net 
































THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 23 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are offered fo; 
the most enjoyable descriptions of, or refiections on, the black. 
out in the style of “any ene of the following: (1) Dr. Johnson, 
(2) Alexander Pope, (3) Sir W. S. Gilbert, (4) Aldous Huxley, 
(5) Harold Nicolson, (6) Charles Morgan. Entries should not 
exceed 300 words. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “Com. 
petition No. 23.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, February 23rd, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to 
print, in part or in whole, any entry subm.tted, and to withhold 
the prize should no entry attain the -equisite standard of merit 
Competitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no 
competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week, 
Envelopes should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can te returned 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions, 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 21 


CERTAIN celebrated men of the past—Dr. Jowett and the 
Rev. W. A. Spooner were given as examples—are remembered 
less for their real achievements than because of the agreeable 
anecdotes (generally apocryphal) which their biographers and 
others have put into circulation about them. The usual prizes 
were offered for the best such apocryphal anecdote, of not 
more than 300 words, designed to endear to posterity any one 
of the gentlemen whose names recur lower on this page. Most 
unfortunately, the exact aims of the competition appear not to 
have been made perfectly plain. What was wanted (as most 
competitors understood) were original apocrypha, of the sort 
that might be found in biographies written twenty years hence. 
A few competitors, however, sent in stories which, though 
certainly apocryphal, were also familiar. Of these the most 
agreeable was the story about Bernard Shaw submitted by 
Mr. W. Kent: 


Bernard Shaw was once present at the performance of one of 
his plays, and, in consequence of the prolonged applause and 
the shout of “ Author,” he eventually appeared before the curtain. 
One man’s hisses had been distinctly heard even above the 
clapping. He hissed still louder when Shaw appeared. “Do you 
really think my play is very bad?” asked its author. “ Yes,” 
replied the man, “execrable.” “Well,” said Shaw, “I entirely 
agree with you, but what can we two do against this audience?” 


Others, again, assumed (by a much less legitimate mis- 
construction) that the stories were to be presumed to be in 
classical currency now and set them some distance in the past. 
Of such entries, much the best was Mr. John Hayward’s about 
Sir John Reith, described as being an unpublished fragment 
of Aubrey: 


Sir John Reith, Kt., born anno 18.., was of exceeding great 
stature and withal an incomparable fast strider. Mr. Lilly, 
meeting him unaware in y® famous Night-Eclipse (or Blackness 
yt cover’d y® Towne during y@ late Troubles. took him for a 
Sprite or Genius Malleficus. This lofty Kt., being call’d to y* 
Pallace to speak with His Mistie, took a Hackney at ye foot 
of y® Duke of York’s Steps, next the Athenian Club or Huddle- 
Hole of y® Virtuosi & Sac. Theol. Docs. Being indispos’d to idle 
chatter & fribbling communicatio’s, but alwaies in an O Altitud 
of Enigmatikal Ideaes, Sir John heeded not y® musty Antiquitie 
of y@ Machine, but gave orders to his sullen, Hypochondriack 
Agag to put forth. Mr. Wagstaff, Butler to my L4. Bath (from 
whom I have the relation), was then enjoying the fraischeur ol 
ye Mall and sees ye floor of y® said Hackney fall to ye Ground 
& y® long legs of Sir John, surpris’d im vacuo and having no 
choyce, fall incontinently into a Jog-Trot. Thus he proceeded, 
at a fine pace, to y® Gates of ye Pallace, a very Horse within 
y® Cart, but not discountenanc’d withal by ye Mechanickal 
Operation to wth his Stern Spirit had been subject This 
happen’d (Quaere: if True) Anno ..... An example of 4 
ridiculous Mis-hap. 

Of the subjects for anecdotes, Mr. Shaw, Dr. Inge and Mr. 
Churchill were much the most popular ; Lord Nuffield, Mt 
Lloyd George and Sir John Reith came next ; and Dr. Stopes 
Lord Castlerosse, Mr. James Joyce and Mr. Charles Laughtoa 
brought up the rear. Dr. Inge suggested the largest number 
of pleasant stories, of which the following two, by Mr. Allan 
M. Laing and “ Phiz” respectively, are the best: 

Dr. Inge has always protested vigorously against the populat 


accusation that his temperament is gloomy And this protest 
receives support from what a cousin of his once told ! It 
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They’re 
GOING TURKISH 


at the 





Pe ere 
2) avabd emeds> 4: 


The Boss has been badly bitten by the Turkish craze. He 


now dictates all his letters from an Ottoman and smokes only 
Turkish cigarettes. He says that to win the ‘Economic War’ we 
must buy more tobacco from our ally Turkey and keep our 
dollars for buying aircraft from the States. 

If you want good Turkish cigarettes that cost no more 
han ordinary Virginias, ask for De Reszke Turks. They are made 
by a firm with half a century’s experience in selecting and 


blending fine Turkish tobaccos. 


De Reszke TURKS 


10 for 4 EFS 20 FOR 12 
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Interest averages £3. 3s. 5d. per cent over 10 years 
and the safety of your capital guaranteed 
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You pay no Income Tax on these Certificates 


Fach Certificate costs 15/- and, as you see, grows in value to 
17/6 in five years and 20/6 in ten years. You thus secure a rate 
of interest averaging £ 3.3.5 per cent over the ten-year period, 
and no Income Tax to pay on it. The maximum number of 
Certificates any person can hold is 500. Certificates may be 
cashed at any time, with accrued interest after the first year. 

Obtain them at your Post Office or Bank, or through any 
National Savings Group. 


3°, DEFENCE BONDS. {5 and To Employers 

multiples of £5. Income Tax not and Employees 
deducted at source. Maximum Has a National Savings Group 
holding £1,00« been formed in your Office, Works 
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your local Savings Committee or t 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK You the National Savings Committee, 
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seems that Dr. Inge has a most endearing passion for writing 
Limericks, and that he is never happier than when he has won 
a seven-and-sixpenny camera or a cheese-dish for a Limerick 
last line. The family can always tell by his gay appearance when 
he has been fortunate in this way. Not very long ago, some 
of us chuckled over this Limerick: 
There once was a Dean of St. Paul’s 

Who frequented low music-halls, 

Where with smacking of lips 

He devoured fish-and-chips 
With his pals in the pit or the stalls. 


This gem won a five shilling postal order for “ Bertie Wooster,” 
under which pen-name the ex-dean invariably writes. 


When an impertinent young man quoted to Dean Inge the 
parody 
“Hark the herald angels sing— 
But timidly, because Dean Inge 
Has just arrived, and finds that he 
Is bored with immortality,” 


the Dean replied with his quizzical side glance: “On the con- 
trary, I expect to enjoy it thoroughly for many reasons, three of 
which I will tell you. Heaven is not populated by dysgenic 
methods ; it is not democratically governed ; and fools are not 
admitted.” 


Mr. Laing also submitted a sprightly anecdote about Mr. 
Shaw : 


In spite of the mass of autobiography sponsored by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, more than one dark spot in his career remains to 
be exposed. I am told (and the story has never been contradicted) 
that in his early impecunious days in London, he and the late 
Gilbert Chesterton kept the wolf from the door by running an 
illicit whisky still in a Houndsditch cellar, which they used to 
visit from time to time disguised as rag-and-bone men. Once, 
as the young Shaw was about to enter, an inquisitive constable 
accosted him and asked: “’Ere, mate, what is this place?” 
The rag-and-bone man who was Shaw drew himself to his full 
height, stroked his red and ragged beard and murmured: “ Sure, 
Mr. Polisman, ‘tis the headquarters of the Zetetical Society.” 
The “bobby” was young and a bit shy: he couldn't pronounce 
“ zetetical” and so withdrew, embarrassed. 

Most people will feel that this explanation of how Shaw 
managed to live, on first coming to London, is more creditable 
than the popular legend (zealously fostered by himself) that 
he lived on his mother. 


The Lloyd George entries, though fairly numerous, were 
disappointing, Lords Nuffield and Castlerosse and Messrs. 
Joyce and Laughton did not between them suggest anything 
that demands to be quoted, nor Dr. Stopes anything that 
can be quoted. The first prize goes to “ Taquine” for a most 
agreeable anecdote about Sir John Reith and the second to 
“ Ojosan ” for an entry about Mr. Churchill which has exactly 
caught the manner of formal biography. 


First Prize. 


Sir John Reith’s horror of scandal and, in fact, of all publicity 
was equalled only by an enthusiasm for America and Americans 
which led him to take a holiday in the United States shortly 
before the war. While staying in a small western town, he and 
his wife found themselves one day inspecting goods in the large 
general store. The proprietor, standing at some _ distance, 
proclaimed proudly: “We gat evree-thung fram a pin to’n 
alarrum-clack!” Sir John did not quite catch the last word, but 
his quick—if often restrained—wit had already supplied a sub- 
stitute, and thinking there were no strangers in the place, he 
could not resist shouting to his wife in the opposite corner of 
the shop: 

“ Everything from a pin to a loin-cloth, dear!” 


The remark was unfortunately overheard by a, shall we say, 
“typical American” customer, entering the store at this juncture. 
Next morning, while motoring down the quiet boulevard, Sir 
John caught sight, for one horrible moment, of the following lines 
displayed on the placard of a not strictly local paper: 


GIRD UP YOUR LOIN-CLOTHS 
SAYS B.B.C, EX-CHIEF. 





Second Prize. 


His attention was first turned towards art in his Home Office 
days, through his association with the great European Master 
known as Peter the Painter. Londoners soon grew accustomed 
to the sight of the two attendants, following the statesman’s 
contemplative figure, one bearing his easel and the other some 
half dozen canvases and his box of paints. Tradition tells us 
that during the First and Second German Wars, when Churchill 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, the large symbolical pictures 
that he presented to every ship in commission were painted on 


cork, and that many members of ships’ companies, whose vessels 
were lost through enemy action, were able to find life and safety 
them as 


by using rafts. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IT is now apparent that the Treasury has taken the firs 
hurdle in its open-market borrowing programme in good 
style. Conversion applications of £236,000,000 out of 
£350,000,000 of 4} per cent. stock outstanding may fal] g 
little short of the more optimistic estimates, but when 
properly appraised they must seem satisfactory enough, 
Those who had suggested a conversion total of £ 300,000,009 
were obviously under the impression that a very large slice 
of the maturing stock was already held by the Government 
and that a further large amount was in the hands of mo 
market houses. Automatic conversion of these two blocks, 
so the argument. ran, must result in only a very small 
fraction of dissents. 

The argument itself is sound—stock held by most of the 
Public Departments and the money market has been assented 
—but the premiss is false. In actual fact a much larger 
amount of Conversion 4} per cent. stock than has generally 
been supposed was held by the ordinary investor. To him 
the new 2 per cent. short-dated stock has not appeared a 
suitable investment, and accordingly those who did not sell 
in order to re-invest after the Government’s plan was 
launched have asked for repayment. How much of this 
£99,000,000 will actually have to be found on July ist it 
is hard to gauge, but my own guess is that the repayment 
problem will prove quite simple. A large part of the dis- 
sented stock will have passed into the hands of the bill 
market and many private investors will be willing to re- 
invest in Government securities. 


o * * + 
BOOM IN RAIL STOCKS 

Whatever the ultimate social implications of the Govern- 
ment’s financial deal with the railways, the immediate results 
for stockholders are obviously good. If one assumes, as I 
think is reasonable, that the railways’ net revenue under the 
new pooling scheme, ignoring the effects of the latest in- 
crease in the wage bill, is already well above the guaranteed 
minimum, dividend prospects must be very bright indeed. 
Costs are rising, but they should not get out of hand, and 
in any event the machinery is there for enabling the rail- 
ways to cover themselves through variations in charges. So, 
unless the operations of the companies are seriously ham- 
pered by air bombardment, the chances are that gross 
receipts will steadily increase with the gearing up of the 
industrial machine, and that the pooled net revenue will 
also move to considerably higher levels. 

As I predicted, announcement of the Government's finan- 
cial plans has been followed by a very sharp upward adjust 
ment of stock market values, and at times speculative buying 
has produced boom-like conditions. While for the presentl 
would not chase the ordinary stocks, both these and the 
more staid preferences do not look over-valued on a long 
view. Allowing for pre-war performance and post-war ul- 
certainties, I should regard stocks such as L.M.S. 1923 pre 
ference and L.N.E.R. first preference as reasonable 6 per 
cent. investments which implies a market valuation of about 
66. The new marginal stocks like L.M.S __ ordinary, 
L.N.E.R. second preference and Southern deferred are mor 
difficult to assess, but they have obvious speculative possi 
bilities, even at today’s prices, in a reasonably favourable 
market environment. The best value in this group is offered 
by Southern deferred. 





* 





* 





* * 





C.P.R. SHOCK 


Dividend forecasting in the case of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is a notoriously tricky business. Net operating eari- 
ings may point to one decision and unpredictable items m 
the category of other income or the board’s view of the 
general outlook may prompt another. So it has been this 
year, much to the discomfiture of the “ bulls.” Here were 
nei operating earnings for 1939 no less than 7,771,000 dollats, 
or over 30 per cent. ahead of 1938. Even allowing for a0 


(Continued on page 232) 
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ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


because of the immunity from 
depreciation. The pound 


invested in Abbey Road is 





always worth twenty-shillings 


plus accrued interest. 


Full details of the Investment Service from 


The Managing Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 
Tel. Welbeck 8282 
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BANK OF CHOSEN 


(inc. in 1909 by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government.) | 


Subscribed Capital: Yen 40,000,000. 
Paid - up Capital: Yen 25,000,000. 


Head Office: Keijo( Seoul), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept.: Tokyo, Japan. 


BRANCHES : | 
Japan Proper: Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka (2), Kobe, Shimonoseki, 


Ghesen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpo, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen, 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki. 
Kwantung : Dairen, Ryojun. 
Ghinas: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin (2), Peking, Chinan, 
Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan, Hsuchow. 
U.S.A.1 New York. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
St. Clement's House, 27, Clements Lane, E.C.4. 





Telegrame : Foreign—“‘Chosengink, London.” Telephone: Mansion House 3617 














BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 


|Many good books withdrawn from our stock are 
\offered at very cheap pricé& in the Sale. See 
‘them downstairs at Bumpus or send for lists. 
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| Exchange your Book Tokens at Bumpus 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 179 
477 OXFORD ST. W.1. 


The influence of harmful 
environment on young 
children cannot be over- 
estimated. By our care, 
we are changing the lives of many neglected and needy 
children and thus counteracting effects which were 
tending to blight their lives. Our task is increased by 
War. Income is maintained with difficulty. Will you 
help us? Do please send a gift to 


me CHILDREN’S AID SOC ETY 


Est. 1856 Patron H.M. the King 
> Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.1¢ 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter 
(Director : Herbert H. Glanfield.) 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort and embarrass- 
ment, makes it impossible for you to masticate your food 
properly. Correct fitting can, however, be restored by using 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, specifically prepared to 
make false teeth fit firmly. This tasteless and odourless white 
powder, sprinkled on the contact surface of the plate after 
cleaning, will hold it securely and comfortably in position for 
many hours. 
large ‘ Economy’ 





size 3/3d, from all Chemists 





A Devon Coxswain 


WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO 
FACE 


The work of this vital Service must go on inWar as well as in Peace. 
In time of War it may be more difficult for you to contribute to 
the Life-Boat Service, but remember that these heroic men are 
working now in circumstances of far greater difficulty and danger. 
Contributions, however small, are urgently required to maintain 
this great national Institution ... Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


he RARL OF 11 ARROWBY, Hon. Tre 
Ltt C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag 1 /3d, also 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 230) 


800,000 dollars drop in the income from the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting investment and a heavier bond service 
charge arising out of the discount on Canadian dollars ig 
New York, it seemed safe to budget on a really substantial 
rise in net revenue and a payment of at least 2 per cent. on 
the preference stock. Instead, the board announces that 
although there has been “a substantial improvement” jg 
operating results, the uncertainty of the outlook does not 
warrant any preference payment. Under the impact of this 
blow C.P.R. preference {100 stock, which had been lustily 
bid up to 45, has tumbled to 35 and the 25-dollar common 
stock has fallen from 7} to 6}. What is the prospect? 

Despite this official damper, I think it is good. As 
Canada’s war effort gets into its stride this railway must 
reap the benefit of a larger movement of goods and a growth 
of public spending power. The increase of 3,888,000 dollars, 
or nearly 30 per cent., in gross receipts between January 1st 
and February 7th is an indication of what may be expected. 
Heavier taxation will eat into net earnings, and so will the 
additional cost of bonded debt in New York, but there 
should still be a substantial gain in net revenue available for 
dividends. As lock-up speculations C.P.R. preference and 
common stock should prove well worth holding. 


* * * * 


HARRODS GROUP RESULTS 


It has long been apparent that the 1939 profits of the 
West End stores would show a very marked reduction. How 
serious the effects have been of evacuation and the 
black-out, to say nothing of the “normal ” inhibitions of 
war on luxury and semi-luxury expenditure, is now apparent 
in the results of the Harrods group. Both the Dickins and 
Jones and the D. H. Evans subsidiaries have earned con- 
siderably less and declare smaller dividends, and the profits 
of Harrods itself have fallen for the year ended January 31st 
from £708,191 to £577,916, or by about 18 per cent. Even 
allowing for the heavier burden of taxation, this is a sharp 
contraction which brings net earnings to the lowest level 
reached in recent years. 

With characteristic and wholly justifiable conservatism 
the board is reducing the final ordinary dividend from 11 
to § per cent., so that the total for the year is down from 
16 to 10 per cent. Harrods {£1 ordinary units have fallen 
since the outbreak of war from 50s. to 37s. 6d., at which 
the yield on the 10 per cent. dividend is just under §} per 
cent. I hesitate to advise selling, but shares such as these 
are obviously not a very promising war-time holding. If 
this is to be a long war the London stores must pass through 
difficuit days. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Cl r, 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
> 62. 


Head Office: 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


West End Office: 





Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Brancl throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Designed, made and fitted by experts. For 
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BELTS telephone to: - Dept. $.7, THE SPIRELLA 

COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN, LTO. 

FOR MER Spirella House, Oxford Ci cus, Lond on, W.I 
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rst correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” 
eived not later than first post on Wednesday. 
opened before noon on Wednesday. 
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Envelopes containing solutions 
a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
cannot be accepted.] 
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Solutions from the U.S.A 


FEBRUARY 16, 


1. But the 
dishonest (5). 
4. This isn’t what 
No in the pink (9). 
Solutions Chamber (9). 
10. What a lark, 

publish the Radi 
11. This heroine of 
wanted to write 








Old Maid,” 
(2 words) 
12. “We must be 


tional Represent 

















ACROSS 
blacksmith 


9. Held, perhaps, in the Star 


or how 


after her name 
6, 4). 


ation (4 


ee 
a 
ae 


1940 


. Architectural chess 

isn’t (7). - : 

. Politician is about (4). 

. For Imperial shoppers? (9). 

. “No, no, go not to » 
neither twist wolf's - bane, 
tight - rooted, for _ its 
poisonous wine” (5). 

13. Robin Hood’s sweetie (2 

words) (4, 6). 

15. Pray Simon, why this show 

of meanness? (9). 

Not quite what Miss Pank- 

hurst fought to be (9). 


moves 


an 


keeps cook 





onl OV 


they 
> Times (5). 

Trollope’s 
“O.M. for 


or die, 17: 





who speak the tongue that ; 

Shakespeare spake” (4). 19. Not Mesediah's spelling of 
14. Dupe Tim for a change (7) him (7 
16. The measure of a man (7). 20. Minor to senior boy is’ but 
18. “A squeezing, wrenching, a change (7) 

grasping, scraping, clutch- 5; “Nor you, ye , impute 

ing, covetous old sinner” to these the fault If 

7 Memory o’er their tomb no 
20. She should suit you, unless trophies raise” (5). 

you are & mam (7). 23 Stones found in Shrop- 
21. I'm a follower of Propor- hire (<) 

shire (5). 


These can be seen in 








. ’ 2 un- 
22. Not “all the fun of the 74 (CSC Ca ont (4) 
fair” but some of it (10 obscured daylight (4). 
25. There’s nothing in the old 
poet (5 SOLUTION TO 
26. In the eighth trick phoneti- CROSSWORD No. 49 
cally (9). 
27. Not a very bright book of 
WE psalms? (9). 
- ie 28. They make a contribution 
- to face value (5). 
: sree DOWN 
ae 1. Cravats that won't stand 
i hard wear? (9). 
2 a 2. Mount of the author of 12 
5). 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 3. Cat next or I, in getting 
— y : out? (10). 
The winner of Crossword No. 49 is Mr. D. Hawson, 4. A nimbus is over the little 
The Mount, Rillington, Yorkshire. Editor (7). 
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IS POSSIBLE FOR YOU! 


DEGREE Matricu- 
J\ lation exam. is no longer a hindrance; Lond, 
¢ Univ. degree candidates over 23 may take shorter 


Hall will prepare you by 
tuition continued free if you 
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Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
Boz, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 


| Special Entrance. Wolsey 
post. Free loan of books; 


ate COLLEGE (OF COLWYN BAY, 
NORTH WALES).—Public School for Girls, 


For Boarders only, of §-19 pom, 

The Upper and Middle School Buildings having been 
taken over by the Government, these sections of the 
School were MOVED IN SEPTEMBER TO CHATS- 
WORTH, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE, by kind per- 
mission of the Duke of Devonshire. The JUNIOR 
SCHOOL, for girls of 5-12 years, CONTINUES, as 
previously, in its own separate | ee and grounds of 
over 7 acres in COLWYN BA 

THREE ENTRANCE SC NOLARSHIPS ot {50a 
year each for candidates under 14 years of age will be 
offered on the result of an Examination to be held on 
March sth, 6th and 7th. Last date of entry February 
20th, 

For further particulars write to the HEAD MIsTREss, 
Penrhos College. Chatsworth, Bakewell. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


wT PAUL’S SCHOOL, E 0 AD 
‘ PARK, WOKINGHAM, BERK 

A Scholarship Examination for filling vacancies on the 
Foundation will be held on Tuesday, May 28th and 
following days.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
ACTING BURSAR. 





SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 

tion on the 4th, sth, 6th and 7th June, 1940. 
| Entries close 18th May. The following will be offered: 
—For boys under 14 on 1st June, 1940, two New Judd 
| Scholarships of £100 p.a. each, two New Judd Scholar- 
|ships of £80 p.a. each, and five or six Foundation 
| Scholarships entiding the holder to exemption from 
} payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. For boys 
under 1§ on rst June, 1940, the Judd Scholarship of 
£40 p.a. The total annual fees for a Boarder at the 
School are For particulars apply to the 
| SECRETARY to The School House, 
Tonbridge 
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about £142. 
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